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- Religious Notices 





Religions and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMBEBIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Lape April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; tes temy 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for —— vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
lye Boat. 


tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropes, 7reasurer. 











Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted, a woman for general housework. Address 
Box 45, North Carver, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted. Fin2 location, beau- 
tiful scenery. Write for prices. Address M P., Hills- 
boro Bridge, N. 


Sitaation by a refined American widow, 35, with 
girl 11. No objection to children or invalid. Write full 
particulars. Address E , Willimantic, Ct., R. F. D. 2. 


Wanted, Christian woman to a'sist in minister’s 
home. Wanted for her life as well as assistance. 
Address, witn full particulars, H. O., 32, The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Pipe and Reed Church and Chapel Organs. 
Several good instruments for sale which we have taken 
in exchange. Send postal card for list. Estey Organ 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Semmit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 
1,200 ft. elevation. One of the finest, hea:thiest loca- 
tions in the State; open fireplaces; 125-foot piazza; 
tennis. Terms, $6 to $7. selephone. Guests desired. 

Companion. An American lady desires a position 
as companion for an invalid, or as companion and assist- 
ant for a lady living alone. Best of references given 
and required. Address W. X., care The Congreqgation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. ee 


Who wants to buy a lovely home in Newton’? 
Near steam car: ; electrics pays the door. All modern 
imprOvements, and great variety of fruit; 16,00 feet 
of land. An ideal situation for an apartment house. 
Address F , 46 Park sSt., Newton. 








Bookkeepers, Accountants, Auditors, Cashiers, 
Clerks, Collectors, Correspondents, Private Secretaries 

we need hundreds of them to fill positions now open. 
If you are a capable man write us tuday stating position 


desired. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 broadway, N. Y 


Board Wanted by an elderly lady, Oct. 1, for the 
winter, in family with one or two other boarders, in the 
suburbs of Boston, Roxbury or Dorchester preferred. 
Terms moderate. Address 'M. A , 32, The Conagregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. uly: 


Do You realize how easy it is to market your ability? 
Our national organization can present your qualifica 
tions to over 12,00G employers who call On us ror men. 
Write us today, stating position desired. Hapgoods, 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 

Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginni 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an on 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, ete. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


Wanted. Buyer for well-established wholesale house 
in Western manufacturing city, 82: ,000 stock Iron Pipe, 
Pumps, Iron and Brass Fittings, Beltings, Packings and 
General Mill Supplies. Mavager recently died. Fine 
business Ovportunity for right man. Address Box 308, 
Dubuque, Io. 


A Nine Months’ Tour Around-the-World 
for $850. Personally conducted. Leave New York 
Oct. 2, and San Francisco Oct. 21, 1905. Honolulu, 
ten days; New Zealand, pine weeks; Australia, five 
weeks; Tasmania and Ceylon, one month each. Cir- 
cular on application to Charles D. Sherman, 210 Orchard 


Street, New Haven, Ct 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim. 
ited number of patients, located ina heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of tients. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


A Middle-aged Man and Wife, without a 
family, obliged to leave a city ministry, because of the 
broken nervous condition of the wife, wish to corres- 
= with a Christian party desiring a quiet California 
20me, with a perfect climate, the best of water and 
abundance of fruit and vegetables, who is willing to 
have money match physical energy and care. Address 
*R. K. L.” 32, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston. 


Summer Bargains in all standard reference books, 
like Century and Standard dictionaries. New Interna- 
tional, Americana and Universal Encyclopedias, Has- 
tings, Biblica and Larnea’s Ready Reference; also 
works like Modern Eloquence, Stoddard’s Lectures and 
standard authors. Above books new, or practically new, 
at reduced prices. These and similar books in sets 
purchased. Address Books, 31, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


Those attending the Bible Conference Inatt- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the * Dewin 
Memorial” at reasonable rates Special rates for boar 
to ministers’ families. The Boston Evangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that bave no candidates 
pa omg 2 in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 








Fo® all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 





Thy Kingdom Come 


M. Millet, the eminent French diplomat and 
colonial expert, who has been lecturing at 
Harvard University on French Colonization 
in Africa, in his lecture on the Rise of Islam, 
said: 

Why is it that in the face of this superior 
civilization, Christianity has triumphed? 
Whence the decadence of Islam? [ will 
tell you, and with this very important 
observation I will close this lecture. The 
reason is deep: it lies at the very base 
of the two faiths. The faith of Islam I 
have said was a very simple one; it was, 
indeed, too simple. Seeing God directly, 
admitting no interpreter of his word, their 
resignation became excessive optimism. 
It discouraged effort. Christianity, on 
the other hand, however pessimistic it 
might have been, always persisted in the 
belief that this world is not a couch of 
ease; that it is a place for work. Said 
the Mussulman, ‘‘The world is made; it 
is finished.’’ Prays the Christian, ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come.” Christianity held the 
millennium always in the future—first in 
the year 1000, and then successively post- 
poned. New and new perspectives have 
been opened by the evolution of the sci- 
ences, and the ideal is still kept ahead. 
The best way to further the coming of 
God’s kingdom, according to the Chris- 
tian teaching, is to labor to perfect the 
human reason and to ameliorate the lot 
of the human race. 


Cape Cod Notes 


Midsummer of 1905 brings the uSual number of 
rest and recreation seekers. Many familiar faces 
are welcomed by cur churches all along the cape 
as each summer draws to us the friends who find 
our long stretches of yellow sand and wide reaches 
of blue ocean sufficiently alluring to attract them 
year by year. August, rightly called the height of 
the vacation season, is also for many of our seaside 
churches the height of the season in ehurch at- 
tendance. 

Pews melancholy in their emptiness through the 
greater part of the year, are for the summer time 
filled with friends and strangers whose presence in 
public worship gladdens the hearts of the pastors 
and materially and spiritually helps the church. 
Through July and August the Cape is like the rest 
of the world—filled with ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men ”’—but most of our communities are blessed 
with a summer constituency who remember that 
they are Christians in the days of their summer 
outing. 

“In the summer we have our largest congrega- 
tions; so you will please not take your vacation 
then,” said a good deacon to the pastor about to be 
settled over one of the Cape churches. This being 
so, the summer season finds practically all the local 
pastors at their posts and glad to be at work if thus 
they may advance the cause of the kingdom. 

The accessions to the churches of the conference 
for two or three years have not equaled the losses 
by death and removal. We like to attribute this 
fact to the decrease in the population which the re- 
cent state census shows to be quite marked in sev- 
eral cape towns. There may be other reasons for 
failure to make numerical gains not so impersonal 
in their bearing. Yet good, honest, faithful work 
is being done and while the results are not spectac- 
ular, the labors are known of the Spirit. 

In company with all Christian people the Cape 
churches are looking to the fall campaign to open 
up with promise and fulfillment of spiritual awaken- 
ing. Dr. Emrich, if other calls and duties permit, is 
to spend a month with the Cape churches, and for 
this our hearts are filled with gratitude and the 
spirit of hopefulness. So we hope to share in the 
contemplated state evangelistic campaign to be 
mapped out under the committee appointed at the 
last meeting of the General Association. 

Barnstable Conference needs no ecclesiastical 
system of itinerancy to accelerate changes of pas- 
torates. No church in the conference has had its 
present pastor over six years, which is the best 
or worst record, as opinion may divide, of any con- 
ference in Massachusetts, while the average length 
of the present pastoral service for the whole 
conference is scarcely two years. If, as according 
to an old saying, “ the third year is the test year of a 
successful pastorate,’”’ then the Cape ministers are 
not given, or do not give themselves time to prove 
their worth, It may be, however, that the recent 
fever of pastoral change isnot an organic disease, 
but only symptomatic of a temporary disorder soon 
to be succeeded by a more healthy condition. Q. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, m. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchas Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence sp to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B, Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Levi Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 

ni States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY, 
Aids in building churches and presonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. H Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles kK. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
ede Outees Nit nev GA Rood Coigee 

ashington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. a 
gational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
¥. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre- 

ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (includirg 
former New West Education Commission). bag rman by 


Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secre' 
rer. Offices, 612,613 a House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregations! House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., Presi ent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., See- 
retary; J. i. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

issionary D. sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nee- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 

e ent are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All con utions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


work. i 
ar ne Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, a The at ist and Christian 

id, th: m series of Lesson Helps and sun 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home - 

Cc Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary De ent to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. S. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
of the National Council of 
of the United States.”) 
or their widows. 
and current use, 
bequest. President, 
ev. Wm. A. Rice, 
. ¥.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Recroters, Sev: 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Cong: tional society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend yo A Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 









ve., 






Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY: 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


PuE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
m 610. ongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gneorporsted). Its object is the estab- 
Lannea and SUPT schoais i owton and Rgdavurt 

urches and Sunda: ools in Boston . 
g les H. Pelee. Fees. C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI88I0ONS, Room 704 Co! a- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Con; ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer ; Miss £ L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville St., Roxbury 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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THE Institute of Musical Art of New York City, 
which plans to open in October, will begin its work 
under peculiarly fortunate conditions. It has a 
magnificent endowment, supplemented by generous 
subscriptions, which will enable it to carry on an 
institution devoted to the highest interests of art, 
unhampered by pecuniary considerations. Its fac 
ulty, headed by Dr. Frank Damrosch, includes mu- 
Sicians of international repute, and pupils should 
receive a comprehensive, thorough musical training. 


For HOUSEHOLD STORAGE.—The seven-drawer 
bureau, three feet wide and twenty inches deep, 
with its dust-proof finish and thorough construction, 
which is described in the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany’s advertisement today, will just meet the 
wants of every housekeeper in Boston. Its pack- 
away space is enormous, and every cent of its cost 
has been put into its construction, the bureau being 
absolutely plain, without ornamentation of any 
kind. 


FINE AMERICAN TouR.—Green Mountains, Lake 
Champlain, Thousand Islands covered in single 
trip. A tour among the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, a steamer trip through Lake Champlain and 
a ride down the St. Lawrence River among the 
Thousand Islands, is a delightful summer experi- 
ence, affording the tourist an opportunity to view 
some of the grandest river, lake and mountain 
scenery on the American continent. The Central 
Vermont Railway sells round-trip tickets at ex- 
cursion rates for this trip, good going any time, and 
returning until Sept. 30. Book describing this re- 
gion for six cent stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. P. A. 
360 Washington Street, Boston. ? 


SARATOGA IN MIDSUMMER.—America’s real 
pleasure spa. The season is on! Saratoga, the 
one joyous, only true pleasure spot, is reeking 
with fun! Thousands have already gathered at the 
famous spa. Broadway and its line of magnificent 
hotels presents a scene gorgeous and dazzling in 
the extreme. Early morning sees handsome ¢ qui- 
pages driving back and forth; Congress Spring Park 
assembles hundreds seated at tables, talking and 
sipping the invigorating and health-giving waters. 
Noon, the cars and the carriages are traveling in 
the same direction—“ off for the races!’’ Have you 
ever witnessed the thrilling sport, which means so 
much to the summer Saratogian? Enthusiasm! 
Why, there is nothing on earth to compare with a 
Saratoga race. 

Thousands of people, men and women, young and 
old, are in the grand stands. The pa:ldock con- 
tains its usual throng of inside devotees. The 
sedate looking banker who has abandoned Wall 
Street for a few weeks is here; the loud dressed, 
sporty looking individual who is laying his plans 
to beat the ‘‘bookies” is on hand; a few rail 
birds, just to give a touch of realism to the scene, 
are perched on the fence; the midget jockies in 
their variegated costumes are curbing the prancing 
and impatient thoroughbreds. 

There is a loud murmur, a rumble of mirthful 
chatting and low laughter—what a merry looking 
assemblage! Cosmopolitan, gorgeous, democratic 
Saratoga! No care, no class! Common in purpose, 
in thought; the fever of the race ison. Tho barrier 
isup! They’re off! The colored jackets are crowd 
ing on the necks of their horses! Not a breath in 
the grand stand, then a loud hurrah as the favorite 
sweeps from the field; silence, tense silence, as 
another swings free. They sweep into the stretch, 
two ahead! Neck and neck! The crowd is silent, 
the jockies are driving for their lives! The favorite 
falters for a moment! His rival forges a nose 
ahead; another cheer, and then an awful stillness 
as a shadow surges to the outside, swings into the 
open, and ere the thousands realize it an “ out- 
sider ’’ has won the race! 

Evening--now paint Saratoga, and who will won- 
der why there is only one Saratoga? The verandas 
of the magnificent hotels are thronged with fashion- 
ably dressed men and women. In the spacious and 
fragrant courtyards are hundreds more, walking 
or seated at the tables, quaffing cool drinks and 
breathing in the balmy atmosphere. The strains of 
sweet music float forth from the hotel verandas! 

Broadway is a promenade! Saratoga is at its 
ease. 

Do you live in New England? Get away! Go 
out to Saratoga! The season is on! The Boston 
& Maine Railroad is the only line out of Boston 
running through to Saratoga. Write and we will 
tell you how to go. For a two cent stamp we will 
send you a book describing the route; the title is, 
“‘ The Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley.” D. J. 
Flanders, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 
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Loss OF APPETITE is commonly gradual; one 
dish after another is set asid-. It is one of the 
first indications that the system is running down, 
and there is nothing else so good for it as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—the best of all tonics. 


“ALONG THE SAGUENAY.”’—The primitive, 
peaceful life of the French Canadian ts attract- 
ive to the tourist from the crowded parts. To 
say that the inhabitants of Chicoutimi and the 
Saguenay provinces are fifty years behind the 
times would be to do them an injustice. The strife 
and turmoil of the outer world never penetrates 
this region; the noise and confusion, the insolent 
discourtesy so frequently encountered, the nervous, 
restless ever-surging throng of the metropolis live 
not even in the minds of these simple people. The 
rugg¢ d heights that hem them in, the broad waters 
of the St. Lawrence, the somber tide of the Sague- 
nay, mark the boundaries of their little world. To 
them the rest of the universe is a sealed book, 
save from the tales handed down from generation 
to generation of the old home in sunny France, 
whence came the sturdy pioneers whose descend- 
ants now occupy the very land they struggled long 
and manfully to acquire, and who in turn will hand 
it down to posterity. Unfortunate they may seem 
at first thought, yet the more one studies their 
characteristics, the closer he investigates their 
condition, the greater is the inclination to pity him- 
self. Gentle, quiet, happy to a degree that is in- 
fectious, there is an air of contentment everywhere 
in evidence that is in strange contrast to the strife 
and discord that prevail in the outer world; the 
keen competition, the glittering possibilities, the 
bitter disappointment attendant on failure, are all 
foreign to them, and their cup of joy appears ever 
ready to bubble over. Happy people indeed are 
they; benighted they may be, yet it is with a feel- 
jng akin to regret that the stranger within their 
gates turns his back on the peace and quietude that 
abound everywhere here, to begin the homeward 
journey toward the strife, turmoil and selfishness 
of the outer world. Lucky people they; fortunate 
is the man who is permitted to spend even a few 
days amid such mellowing influences.—Len G. 
Shaw, in the Detroit Free Press. : 





A BOOKLET OF 90 PAGES OF SUMMER RESORTS 
FOR 1905 FREE at the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 
‘* Where to goon my vacation.” That is the ques- 
tion which usually gets around at this time of year. 
Well, you can go to the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire; to the Seashore resorts of Maine, 
along the beautiful North Shore of Massachusetts ; to 
Lake Winnipesaukee, Lake Sunapee and hundreds 
of lake and inland country resorts in New Hamp- 
shire; to Vermont, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Central Massachusetts—in fact the real 
vacation country is reached by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and the beautiful illustrated “ Resorts 
and Tours,” which contain over 90 pages of hotels, 
resorts, illustrations and descriptive reading en- 
closed in a delightful two-colored cover. All infor- 
mation regarding railroad rates, hotels, routes, 
etc , will be found here. This booklet will be 
mailed free upon receipt of address by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston. 


Congregational House 
Souvenir Postal Cards 


In response to many requests from pur- 
chasers of Souvenir Postal Cards illustrat- 
ing points of interest in Boston, we have 
made a set of five, comprising: 1. The 
Congregational House. 2. The Sculpture 
on the Facade of the Compact in the May- 
flower, representing Law. 3. The Pil- 
grims’ Sunday on Clark’s Island, repre- 
senting Religion. 4. The Founding of 
Harvard College, representing Education. 
5. John Eliot Preaching to the Indians, 
representing Philanthropy. 

The set of five mailed to any address 
for 10 cents. 

A full line of Boston Souvenir Cards in 
colors, two for 5 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 























Educational 


Educational 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough train‘ ning for college pe and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. pees low. Chances for self- 
help. 90th year opent tent. oe 1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply President VID N, BEACH. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For cotmlogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
er rr ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
acilities 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
pong ded = enominations 
Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses in Missions and 


Religious Peda 
Sept. 27, 1905. y+) THE DEAN. 





THE THEOLOCICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 
teaching 
ww eighty- -fourth year begins September twenty- 


or information address THE YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


ei 





541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BIBLE Tratxixe SCHOOL 
RAINING 
For Circular of General Information address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


The next term opens September 20, 1905, 10 A.M. 
8 P.M. inauguration of Rev Allen Macy Dulles. D.D., 
Professor of Theism aes Apopestic. and address by 


Prof. John DeWitt, , of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. The ct aims at all-round 
training for the Christian ministry Open to college 


graduates of all denomiuations. For information aud 


catalogue “hte to 
HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y. 


“Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy, Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Scandi 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON, 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


Kingston, New Hampshire. An endowed school 
with superior facilities. Location unsurpassed for 
healthfulness. Fits for any comege or technical 
school. Expenses very moderate 

Z. WILLIS KEMP, 








‘Pu. D., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th yearo pene fe ot. 13, 1905. For catalogue and views 
address ‘Hal - ATIEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WABAN SCHOOL 45,2740 Tass. 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. H. Pilisbury, A. M., Pria. 














MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
7Ist year begins Sept. 2, 1905. Endowed college pre- 
paratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
erienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
orick nel with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, fleld-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within a? miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
58d Year. Worth knowing for its —, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb g — 
and swimming tank. ALBE! TE. B BAILEY, A 








MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY 1024 Year 
An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in laboratories and gymnasium. 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 


and homelike residence. oe furnished and 
cared for. Terms $150-8190. 
JAMES F., UTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY tict.’trom Boston: Col. | 


| the people without the church, co-operation 


tege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
pg for hi 2 — graduates. Twenty-five acres 

grounds. w gymnasium. Catalogue ane views 
4 act e Mise LAURA A. KNO . M., Prin- 
tts Bradford, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


No payment till WOW are satisfied with cure. 
O. THAYER, 205 Holland street, W. 


Cured. 
Address 
Somerville, Mass. 





Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 


school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 











__ VERMONT 


VERMONT, 


Middlebury College 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
Graduated its first class 1802. 





MIDDLEBURY. 


Chartered 1800. 
Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 
To the student who must make his own way or whose 


parents must make sacrifices to give him an education 
this college offers generous financial aid. 





___ RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST er ACADEMY 


East Greenwich I. Founded 1802. Healthful 
and beautiful ‘’osmulon, Fine new dormitories. 
College Preparatery and General Courses. A high 
_— schooi for boys aud girls of moderate means. 
or particulars address 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
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The Opportunity 
of Congregationalism 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


Pp. 56. Price 10c.; $1.00 per doz.; $5.00 per 100 
postpaid 


The address which Dr. Gladden has delivered 
with such acceptance before many Congrega- 
tional bodies East and West, is now put into 
pamphlet form so that it can be had by all. 
Dr. Gladden, in speaking of the rising again 
of Congregationalism to a new life, points out 
some of the problems which it has to solve— 
the vitalization of all the membership in our 
churches, the building up of Sunday school 
membership, the enlistment of the young peo- 
ple in their various organizations, reaching 


with Christians of other names, pushing out 
the lines of occupation on the frontier, giving, 


te. 
This stimulating and practical address ought 


| to be circulated by thousands. It will do good. 
| 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





The Chautauqua Year Book . 





This beautiful little book of daily readings 
from Scripture, poem and essay, continues to 
It is one of 
the best collections of short daily readings 
published. New edition in Nile green bind- 
ing just issued. 

List price $1.00. Our special reduced price, 
75 cts. net: 85 cts., postpaid. 





soston The Pilgrim Press «uicaco 








Eee} 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
700,000 














SOLD 


| CHURCH HYMNS and COSPEL SONCS 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| dorsed by all railway officials. 


New Edition—30 cents, by mail; $25 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage. 








Educational 
CONNECTICUT 








CONNECTICUT, OLD LYME. 


BOXWOOD MANOR SCHOOL 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal. 








OHIO 


= | LeamTelegraphy & RR. Accounting 


#50 to 3100 per month salary assured our graduates 
under bone. You don’t pay us until you have a position. 
Largest system of telegraph schools od America. En- 

re ors always 
in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Cincinnati, O ; Buffalo, N. ¥.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
La Crosse, Wis. ; Texarkana, Tex. ; ; San Francisco, Cal. 








OHIO 





MIAMI 





Oldest and Most Famous Institution of 
Higher Education in the Ohio Valley. 


82d Year Opens September 20th. 


FREE TUITION Low cost of living. Academy;State 
* Normal School for the training of 
teachers, and full college course in College of Liberal Arts. 


Wide range of studies. Thorough instruction. Christian in- 


fluences. No saloons. A well e 
sp 
the De, ent. 
UY POTTER BENTON, A. M., D. D., Oxford, Ohio. 


ecially trained phy: sient director. 


equipped ¢ ymnasium with 
Write ‘or catalogue to 
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Event and Comment 


Merciful Father, who hast sent Thy 
Son to be the forerunner and the 
Prince of peace, whose will it is that 
men should serve and love each other, 
so, by Thy Holy Spirit, incline the 
hearts of our guests to whom the 
issues of war and peace between their 
warring nations have been entrusted, 
that they may be drawn together 
in a common purpose of justice, for- 
bearance and mutual accommodation, 
that war may cease and friendship 
be established between the nations 
whom they represent. Hear Thou the 
prayers of Thy children and hasten 
the coming of the peaceful reign of 
Christ and the true brotherhood of 
man. In the name of Christ. Amen. 





President Roosevelt’s Toast 


(At the Luncheon when the Envoys were first form- 
ally introduced) 


Gentlemen, | propose a toast to which 
there will be no answer, and which I ask 
you to drink in silence, standing. 1 drink to 
the welfare and prosperity of the sovereigns 
and the peoples of the two great nations 
whose representatives have met one another 
on this ship. It is my most earnest hope 
and prayer, in the interest not only of these 
two great Powers but of all civilized man- 
kind, that a just and lasting peace may 
speedily be concluded between them. 





The Peace Conference at 
Portsmouth 


As we go to press the Peace Commis- 
sioners of Russia and Japan are assem- 
bling at Portsmouth, N. H., for an epoch- 
marking conference upon which is cen- 
tered the eyes of Asia as well as Europe 
and America, a fact in itself of profound 
significance. The commissioners or their 
attachés during the days preceding the 
conference had indulged in statements 
relative to demands that were to be 
made and the prospective outcome of 
deliberations which caused a widely dif- 
fused pessimistic temper where hope be- 
fore had ruled. Presumably these offi- 
cial and quasi-official statements were 
but part of the diplomatic parry and 
thrust which naturally precede a con- 
ference of the kind in times like these, 
when the god of publicity sends his mes- 
sengers to invade the most sacred pre- 
cincts. We doubt whether much im- 
portance attaches to aught that has yet 
been said. 

The commissioners paid their formal 
respects to President Roosevelt on board 
the Mayflower, off Oyster Bay, L. I., on 
the 5th, and were introduced to one other 
by him and pledged in a toast not only 
to drink the health of their respective 


sovereigns, but also to promotion of the 
cause of peace by their deliberations. 
Then on vessels of our navy, each group 
of commissioners with their suites having 
a special craft, voyage was made toward 
Portsmouth, where, but for fog encoun- 
tered in Newport harbor, the hospitality 
of the State of New Hampshire would 
have been extended on the 7th and the 
conference formally opened. 





HARLES H. SPURGEON, though 

dead, yet spoke at the first Baptist 
World’s Congress in London last month. 
Frequent were the refer- 
ences to him in the progress 
of the convention, always 
greeted with fervent responses. No Eng- 
lish minister of the last generation is so 
much alive today in the popular religious 
thought of English common people as 
Mr. Spurgeon, whose weekly issues of 
sermons from the press are more in de- 
mand than most popular novels. It was 
fitting, therefore, that the life-size statue 
of Spurgeon should be unveiled in Exeter 
Hall on Monday morning, July 17, in the 
presence of the assembled delegates. The 
picture appears on the cover of this issue. 
It is to be placed in the Baptist Church 
House, London. Eminently the fit man 


The Spurgeon 
Statue 


to drop the veil was the venerable and . 


beloved president of the congress, long 
the friend of Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Alexander 
MacLaren. From his few and appropriate 
words we select these sentences, which 
were received with reverent and hearty 
applause : 


In the true succession of Latimer, Luther, 
John Bunyan, comes our friend. Depth of 
feeling, brilliancy of a yet, in all its brilliance, 
homely imagination, a mastery of the plain 
Saxon that was understanded of the common 
people and found its way to every heart, em- 
broidered with the richness of a familiarity 
with Scripture unexampled almost in its time, 
earnestness of adherence to the great evan- 
gelical verities and a persuasiveness and a full- 
ness of affection overflowing in all his words 
made him incomparably the greatest preacher 
of our generation and our denomination. We 
all, every one of us, bow down with recogni- 
tion of that pre-eminence of spiritual and 
homiletical power. 


APTIST DENOMINATIONAL con. 

sciousness has been stoutly re-en- 
forced by the congress just held in Lon- 
don, attended by four 
thousand delegates from 
Europe, America, Asia 
and Australia, and reported in our issue 
of a fortnight ago. Fruiting out of the 
congress is a Baptist International Alli- 
ance, which will meet at intervals in 
capital cities of the several continents 
represented. Credit for creating the suc- 
cessful congress just held and for making 


The London 
Baptist Congress 


it an inspiring gathering in which spirit- 
ual power, ripe scholarship and noble elo- 
quence were revealed is due to American 
Baptists, notably to Dr. Prestridge of 
the Baptist Argus, Louisville, Ky. Pres- 
ident Strong of Rochester Theological 
Seminary preached an able though inor- 
dinately lengthy sermon, progressively 
conservative in position and spiritual in 
tone. Delegates from the Negro Bap- 
tist churches of this country won admi- 
ration by their eloquence, humor, and 
grasp of great problems—to quote Dr. 
John Clifford. Russian Baptists had an 
especially attractive delegation present, 
men of fine physique and much refine- 
ment, who won the admiration of all by 
their tales of present-day martyrdom for 
Christ’s sake. The London Christian 
World voices the pleasant surprise of 
progressive Nonconformists in finding 
Baptist opinion throughout the world as 
advanced, relatively, on theological mat- 
ters as in England, as was made clear 
by papers read at this congress. 


UIT HAS been brought by the Attor- 

ney-General of New York against 
the board of directors of the Equitable 
Assurance Society as it 
was made up prior to the 
revelations. They are charged with mal- 
administration and conversion of policy 
holders’ property to illegal ends. Proba- 
bly never in the history of the country 
has a more notable and respectable list 
of defendants been charged with so seri- 
ous shortcomings.——The New York leg- 
islative committee, in seeking for counsel 
to represent it and care for the interests 
of the people in the search for facts soon 
to begin, has found it as difficult as Mayor 
Weaver of Philadelphia did, to find law- 
yers of large caliber in New York free to 
take on the work. Many of the most emi- 
nent lawyers of the city are either retained 
by officials of the Equitable Society who 
are under attack or have permanent rela- 
tions as counsel with corporations af- 
fected by the scandal. Insurance com- 
missioners from four states of the In- 
terior are to proceed to New York City 
for independent examination of the lead- 
ing insurance companies. 


Insurance Reform 


OURNALISTS of highest rank repre- 
senting Europe, America and Japan 
will telegraph to the ends of the earth 
as aie from Portsmouth, N. H., 
yes ane Eers during coming weeks re- 
i ports of the epoch-marking 
conference. Indeed, no surer index of 
the importance of this diplomatic tourney 
can be found than the personal caliber 
and professional status of the men whom 
the great journals of the world have 
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summoned from their customary duties— 
men like Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
of London and Dr. George Morison of 
Peking, both of the London Times; E. J. 
Dillon of the London Telegraph; and 
French, German, Russian and Japanese 
correspondents well known in their re- 
spective countries, but not so well known 
to the American public. While the Peace 
Commissioners negotiate bluntly or sub- 
tly, as necessity demands, these high-rank 
couriers of publicity will employ their 
skill in interpreting to the reading public 
of the world the meaning of each day’s 
negotiations. Seldom, if ever, have they 
had an equal opportunity to gain or lose 
professional status by the sort of work 
which must be done. Those who already 
have personal relations established with 
members of the Japanese and Russian 
suites of attachés or with the commis- 
sioners of course will have a long lead 
over those who do not. There is every 
reason to expect some startling journal- 
istic ‘‘beats’’ in connection with the 
conference and abundant opportunity for 
brilliant writing of history up to date. 


. TIMES of panic arising from dread 
of death in one of its most terrible 
forms, acts that under normal conditions 
would seem foolish—or worse 
—often become otherwise, 
and much has to be forgiven 
men when yellow fever has arrived among 
them. Consequently little need be said 
about the clashing between officials and 
citizens of Mississippi and Louisiana dur- 
ing the past fortnight, save this: that it 
is well that at last appeal has been made 
to the Federal authorities to assume con- 
trol, and that the President has put the 
matter in the hands of competent officials 
of the marine hospital service. There 
are crises when the nation can meet an 
issue as no smaller division of it can, and 
the sooner the South realizes this truth 
in all its ramifications the better for her 
peace of mind and health of body. 


Fighting 
Yellow Fever 





ECRETARY OF WAR TAFT’S re- 

cent speech favoring Federal action 
in meeting the divorce evil, Cardinal 
Gibbons’s recent inter- 
view, with its weighty 
pronouncement against present tenden- 
cies, Governor Pennypacker of Pennsy]l- 
vania’s letters to Governor Higgins of 
New York and Governor Stokes of New 
Jersey asking them to co-operate with 
him in bringing about some uniformity 
of standard and action, and the prelim- 
inary reports of the aim of the forthcom- 
ing conference on Uniform Divorce Leg- 
islation to be held later in the month— 
all these incidents have revived interest 
temporarily, at least, in one of our most 
important social questions, namely, the 
protection of society against needless and 
improper severance of marital ties. Rev. 
Dr. 8. W. Dike, secretary of the National 
League for the Protection of the Family, 
in a letter to the Boston Herald of the 
3d, called attention to the fact that ap- 
parently bigamy is increasing in this 
country, and that if so, then the State 
must take steps to discover what can be 
done to limit if not suppress it by legis- 
‘lation supplementing that which already 
exists. He calls upon Massachusetts, 
which is a state with a habit of leading 


Bigamy and Divorce 
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in social legislation, to meet the new 
want. Unquestionably, as Dr. Dike points 
out, the fluidity and mobility of our pop- 
ulation’s movement, the ease with which 
citizens can move about from town to 
town and state to state plays directly 
into the purposes of men and women who 
would break faith with those to whom 
they have pledged constancy. Too often, 
also, the clergyman who marries is not 
insistent enough on having evidence of 
the legal right of the parties before him 
to marry. 


RTHODOX JEWISH rabbis from all 

parts of this country have been in 
session in Springfield, Mass., during the 
past week. Their atten- 
tion has been devoted, 
in the main, to matters technical, ritual- 
istic and sectarian; but one subject has 
been debated which must interest them 
and their race more and more, namely, 
the problem of preventing intermarriage 
between Jews and Christians. Recent 
happenings have stirred Jewry to vehe- 
ment discussion of this problem. The 
ecclesiastical point of view, of course, is 
that barriers must still be set up, that to 
wed a Christian is to betray race and 
faith and that punishment must be given, 
so far as it may, to those who defy prec- 
edent. We look for no lasting success in 
this course because the dominant ideals 
of American democracy and the ruling 
desires of humanity make against it. So 
long as the sun of religious toleration 
beats down on American Jewry and the 
anti-Semitic spirit is absent from our life, 
Jews and Christians in ever-increasing 
numbers, and especially among those of 
both faiths on whom the bonds of institu- 
tional religion rest lightly, will wed, even 
as Zangwill, the London novelist, did. 
He is about to lead a secession from 
the main Zionistic movement of those 
Jews who refuse to accept the verdict 
of the Basle Congress just adjourned. 
That body decided to abide by Palestine 
as the land to be acquired. Zangwill and 
his followers are for accepting a site 
elsewhere in response to such offers as 
may come, offers like the one made two 
years ago by the British Government of 
land in Uganda, Africa. 


Jewish Movements 


HAT OVER SIX HUNDRED per- 

sons, most of them in youth or early 
middle life, can be brought together to 
spend a week in midsum- 
mer to increase their in- 
formation with regard to 
missions and to feed their missionary en- 
thusiasm shows the hold which the mis- 
sionary movement has upon many young 
people in the churches. Such was the 
registration at the Silver Bay conference 
reported in this and the preceding issues 
of this paper. It was a picked body, many 
delegates representing groups of churches. 
The end in view was not the increasing 
of volunteers for mission fields at home 
and abroad, but the raising up of leaders 
in the home churches who shall rally 
young people to furnish their share of 
the support for the various missionary 
agencies. The far-sighted promoters of 
the movement perceive that missionary 
interest at home has lagged behind the 
ardor of the workers at the front, and if 
the fields white for harvest are to be gar- 


Young People 
Being Aroused 
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nered, those who stay at home-must be 
aroused to greater interest and sacrifice. 
It is encouragiag that the Congregational 
representation at Silver Bay was second 
only to that of the Methodist, the latter 
denomination sent 151 delegates and the 
Congregational, 144. Besides the main 
sessions, group meetings were held, and 
at the Congregational gatherings resolu- 
tions were adopted calling upon the young 
people of the churches to increase their 
information about missionaries, to real- 
ize that they are recruiting agencies for 
our six societies and to organize mission 
study campaigns in the local churches. 
It will pay to watch the development of 
this movement, which holds within it 
such promise for the future. 


O DENOMINATION in the country 

during the past few years has made 
more of the evangelistic method than the 
Presbyterian Church 
North. The compar- 
itive statistical summary of the denomi- 
nation from 1900 up to date, just issued 
by Stated Clerk Roberts, does not disclose 
such a gain as had been expected or de- 
sired. Confessions of faith and adult 
baptism are practically stationary, and, 
as the Interior points out, evangelistic 
meetings seem to conduce to bringing 
out church letters from trunks rather 
than to winning recruits from the world. 
Another drift of the times, by no means 
confined to the Presbyterian fold, is re- 
vealed by the fact that whereas there 
were 286 ordinations and 607 installations 
in 1900, in 1905 there have been only 162 
ordinations and 617 installations, and the 
total number of clergymen has risen but 
283 in six years. Adherents, which num- 
bered 1,007,689 in 1900, are now 1,115,662, 
and Sunday school pupils that were 1,058, - 
051 in number in 1900 are 1,077,105, surely 
not a very striking gain. 


Presbyterian Statistics 


HE STATE MISSIONARY Commit- 
tee of the General Conference of 
Connecticut submitted recently an unusu- 
ally interesting re- 

pinnae "4 the port to the churches, 
nnecticat Waurenes and one which illus- 
trates the admirable service which an 
aggressive and persistent missionary com- 
mittee can accomplish in any state in be- 
half of home and foreign missions. The 
committee included in its membership 
several alert younger pastors and Prof. 
Williston Walker of Yale Seminary. It 
has made a careful study of the gifts and 
missionary interest of churches in the 
state and finds an encouraging condition 
of affairs. The response from the pastors 
was cordial, the sense of denominational 
responsibility is growing and the com- 
mittee has justified itself as a unifying 
element both of action and sentiment. 
‘** Although the total gifts of the churches 
during the past year have fallen from the 
high-water mark of the year before, their 
support of our own work through our 
own societies has increased by something 
over nineteen thousand dollars.’’ The 
women are well organized for work, the 
young people in part, the men not at all. 
Out of two hundred and fifty churches 
reporting, fifty-one have mission study 
classes. In one hundred and sixteen the 
women in their missionary organizations 
carry on such study. But almost two- 
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thirds are doing nothing in the way of 
regular public missionary instruction. 


HREE methods of raising funds are 

in use, by a special canvass through 
district collectors, by a pledge system and 
in the case of three-fifths 
of the churches, by stated 
Sunday collections with- 
out a pledge. Of these the pledge system 
secures much more liberal contributions 
than the Sunday collection. There is a 
marked increase in missionary interest 
in at least one-quarter of the churches. 
Seven have doubled their contributions. 
Twenty-two churches now have their own 
foreign pastor while eleven more take a 
share in the support of such a one. Eight 
churches support home missionaries, and 
special gifts or support of jnative workers 
or scholars are credited to nearly one- 
third of the reporting churches. The 
recommendations of the committee have 
no local limitation and churches outside 
of Connecticut may well profit by them. 
They suggest the organization of one or 
more mission study classes; the sending 
of a delegate, or delegates, to some mis- 
sion conference like that at Silver Bay; 
and the adoption of the pledge system for 
securing contributions to our Congrega- 
tional missionary work. 


Suggestive 
Methods in Vogue 


HE NATIONAL Free Church Council 

of England and Wales has just ap- 
pointed a special foreign missionary com- 
mittee to organize 
study circles, arouse in- 
terest in missions and 
contrive to federate agencies now at work 
in order to prevent waste by duplication 
of men and institutions. The council also 
is considering sending a commission or 
deputation to China to report on condi- 
tions there, Timothy Richard, the great 
Baptist missionary, having recently laid 
before the committee facts which are 
deemed so important as to call for action. 
This splendidly organized association of 
the Free churches is alive to its oppor- 
tunities and duties, and no step that it 
has taken has more promise in it than 
this which plans to conserve economy of 
operation at home and reform of admin- 
istration abroad. 


Foreign Missions 
and Christian Unity 


ROSPECTS in Australia of union— 
either federal or organic—between 
evangelical Christians are much darker 
than they were. 

Christian Union Pros- What has dashed the 
oe ae hopes of those who 
advocated it is the introduction of the 
discussion upon the virgin birth. With 
this is associated the subject of the Higher 
Criticism. The doubt which has been 
cast upon the narratives relating to the 
virgin birth is attributed to the Higher 
Criticism. Amongst the Methodists and 
Baptists—less perhaps among the Pres- 
byterians—belief in the virgin birth is 
regarded as essential. The identification 
of this with the Incarnation is general. 
Congregationalists are supposed to be less 
certain with reference to the virgin birth ; 
or, at any rate, to be tolerant of those 
who doubt or deny it or who affirm that 
it and the Incarnation do not stand or 
fall together. Independently of the diffi- 
culties which would have to be overcome 
in the rearrangement of ecclesiastical 
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machinery, this doctrinal difficulty alone 
might delay union for years. It is easy 
to arouse the odiwm theologicum; exceed- 
ingly hard to allay it. 


ORMAL SURRENDER of the Rus- 

sian forces on Saghalien came last 
week, and the island is now in Japan’s 
hands awaiting the outcome 
of the Portsmouth Peace 
Conference, or further arbitrament of 
war if that conference fails. Russian 
military forces also have withdrawn from 
the mouth of the Amur and the coast of 
Siberia, and in Northern Korea and the 
vicinity of Vladivostock there are signs 
of steady Japanese gains and slow but 
sure approach toward coveted ends as 
soon as the rainy season closes. If an 
armistice is agreed upon at Portsmouth, 
there may not be another great battle; 
but if it is not agreed upon, then Oyama 
and Linevitch are likely soon to wage a 
contest on a scale beside which even that 
of Mukden will seem restricted in range 
of operations. Orders recently given in 
this country to makers of locomotives, 
bridges and steel rails for prompt ship- 
ment to Manchurian ports of millions of 
dollars’ worth of products of mills and 
factories are interpreted as signs of Ja- 
pan’s determination so to gridiron Man- 
churia with railways for military and in- 
dustrial ends as to make it quite unlikely 
that she will give over Manchuria im- 
mediately, or perhaps ever. 


The Far East 


HE BOYCOTT of American goods 

and trade by Chinese merchants 
grows, extending to Chinese employed 
in Japan. Chinese Gov- 
ernmental condemnation 
of the policy is not diminishing in the 
least the vigor or range of the boycott, 
and our officials in Washington are alive 
at last to the fact that China—presum- 
ably under the lead of, her former Minis- 
ter to this country, Mr. Wu Ting Fang— 
is playing a game calculated to make us 
much more amenable to argument when 
we sit down to negotiate our next treaty 
with her. 


China’s Boycott 


ECRETARY OF WAR TAFT, with 
his party of congressmen and sena- 
tors and other official and private inves- 
tigators, arrived at Manila 
Secretary Taft in on the 5th and had a wel- 
the Philippines P 
come such as is not often 
given. When governor-general of the 
islands Mr. Taft won the hearts of the 
natives and the American civilians, and 
he is now redeeming a pledge made when 
he left, that he would return in due time 
to study the evolution of events, and 
counsel as to the future. Intelligence 
from the islands now is rather meagre, 
inasmuch as special, free lance correspond- 
ents have withdrawn and regular sources 
of information are more or less under 
official surveillance. It is reported that 
Governor.General Wright is not proving 
as satisfactory as it was hoped he would 
be. The native constabulary in some 
provinces are under serious charges of 
collusion with the bandit class which they 
are supported to suppress. Secretary 
Taft’s main problem awaiting his solution 
is that of adjustment of the issue arising 
out of the Government’s purchase of lands 
of the friars. Rivalry between the fol- 
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lowers of Agilpay and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church with its American bishops 
is intense still, with each side duly im- 
pressed with the vitality and strength of 
the other. Our Governmental educational 
work goes on with handsome results. 





Cheerful Preaching 


“‘T wish I could hear a cheerful ser- 
mon again.”” The words were spoken by 
a good woman as she came out of church 
one Sunday morning after an earnest and 
affecting appeal in which the preacher 
took it for granted that the age was evil 
and most Christians sadly neglectful of 
their opportunities. He urged them to 
more faithful and more earnest living as 
if there were little faith or zeal in their 
hearts and lives on which to build. And 
the net result in this good woman’s case 
was not incitement but discouragement. 
She did not resent the urgency of the ap- 
peal, but she felt the chill of dejection 
in the preacher’s thought. 

Is it impossible, then, to preach the 
deep, heart.searching, challenging truths 
of God’s kingdom so that they shall lay 
hold upon the consciences of those who 
hear, and yet to make a cheerful sermon 
—a sermon such as would have set this 
good woman on her homeward way with 
a sense of confidence refreshed and heart 
uplifted? We do not think so; nor does 
the history of the pulpit show that the 
great challenging and impelling sermons 
have been otherwise than cheerful and 
inspiriting. The great preachers have 
been the confident preachers. Through 
their lips the power and purpose, as 
well as the majesty of God have spoken. 
There has been a life-inspiring quality 
about their words, which has given their 
hearers the sense of a larger world and a 
clearer air. They have offered men some- 
thing above and beyond themselves—as 
the Moravians opened a new world to 
Wesley and Wesley to the miners who 
had been left to live without hope or 
morals by the Christians of their time. 

This cheerful and inspiriting atmos- 
phere of the sermon must, of course, re- 
flect the preacher’s vital joy and confi- 
dence in God. In the hour when Luther’s 
wife lovingly reproached her husband 
with holding the belief that God was 
dead, he could scarcely have gone into 
the pulpit with a cheerful sermon. But 
who would not have liked to hear him 
preach after he came from that great 
meeting of the princes of the empire 
where he gave his testimony to the truth 
which he believed. True it is that we 
all have our moments of discouragement, 
but it is also true that we must correct 
and change our feeling in such hours by 
a@ recurrence to the sources of our joy. 
As the ship before her voyage must 
have her compasses corrected, so the 
preacher, before he enters the pulpit 
where he is to pilot the thoughts of the 
congregation, must correct his feeling 
by adjustment to the eternal, cheerful 
verities of faith and promise. 

So, too, the Christian attainments and 
achievements of the individuals who make 
up the congregation are entitled to the 
preacher’s recognition and respect. The 
worshiping flock of God are entitled to 
encouragement. Are there some hypo- 
crites and backsliders and some whose 
love has grown cold? Very well, the, 
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speak to their hearts and consciences; 
but they are not the church. Do not give 
the faithful the idea that you consider 
their endeavors a failure and their lives 
asham. To send a single soul away with 
lessened courage, to deprive the humblest 
child of the rest and consolation of his 
Father’s house, to decrease by words the 
joy of the Lord among believers is to de- 
feat the very end of worship, of which 
the sermon is but a part. 

The heart of the matter will be found 
at last in the quality of the preacher’s 
faith which shapes and colors his thought 
of the life progress of the world and of 
the opportunity of overcoming which 
God has offered every individual. No 
man in this age, in the light which the 
philosophy drawn from science and the 
faith of Christ unite to give. can believe 
that the human race is going unhindered 
down a steep slope to the abyss. The 
possibilities of human freedom open a 
door downward toward the pit, but they 
open also doors upward toward the 
heights. 

There is a deep as well as shallow cheer. 
The great, hard truths all have the cheer- 
ful background of the loving fatherhood 
of God. To preach them in forgetfulness 
of God’s will to help his people and the 
vistas of his ripening purpose is to 
preach them narrowly and crudely. 
There must be clouds as well as sunshine 
in our teaching, but let the darkest 
clouds be shot through and through with 
the sunshine of God’s presence and they 
will attract the hearts of men. The 
great preaching is the cheerful preach- 
ing, because even its searching power 
carries the light of God’s love into the 
dark places of experience and the homes 
of cruel doubt and fear. 





The Tripartite Union Again 


With the fixing of Feb. 7, 1906, as 
the date for the first General Council of 
the Congregational, Methodist Protestant 
and United Brethren Churches, the move- 
ment for union between these bodies 
reaches its most definite and promising 
stage thus far. It is a little over two 
years since the subject was first agitated, 
and it has required much painstaking and 
patient work on the part of the joint 
committees to carry the movement, to its 
present status. But fortunately no in- 
superable difficulty has appeared, and 
within the last sixteen months the official 
sanction of each national denominational 
body has been secured. The Methodist 
Protestants voted on it first at Washing- 
ton in May, 1904, the Congregationalists 
at Des Moines in October, 1904, and the 
United Brethren at Topeka in May of 
this year. On the whole, we doubt 
whether any union movement involving 
s0 many and diverse interests ever ad- 
vanced more rapidly than this. 

The last forward step was taken in 
Pittsburg last week when the committee 
on time and place met in the office of the 
Methodist Recorder to plan specifically 
for the General Council. There were pres- 
ent Bishop W. M. Weekley, D.D, and 
Rev. W. R. Funk, D.D., of the United 
Brethren, Rev. M. L. Jennings, D. D., 
Rev. G. C. Sheppard, D.D., and Rev. 
H. L. Elderdice, D. D., of the Methodist 
Protestants, Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
D. D., who presided over the meeting, 
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and Rev. Asher Anderson, D.D., of the 
Congregationalists. It is through this 
General Council, made up of delegates in 
equal ratio from the three denominations, 
that the union movement is to take prac- 
tical form either in the shape of simple 
federation or ultimately in organic union. 
The United Brethren and Methodist Prot- 
estants on the committee were eager for 
as early a date as possible for the meet- 
ing of the council, but owing to the fact 
that October is the month of important 
state and national denominational meet- 
ings, that in November the Interchurch 
Federation Congress will meet in New 
York and that the demands of Christmas 
and the Week of Prayer make January 
and December respectively less favorable 
for a large mass meeting, February ap- 
peared to be the first free and feasible 
month, and it was decided to convene 
the council at Dayton, O., on Wednesday, 
the seventh day of that month. 

To constructing an interesting and 
useful program the committee gave 
much thought. It was decided that on 
the morning of the first day the chair- 
man of the temporary organization shall 
give an address upon the history of 
church union, then the chairman of the 
permanent organization will, it is hoped, 
speak upon the objects of the General 
Council. It is suggested further that 
these two subjects shall be discussed in 
the following sessions by speakers rep- 
resenting each denomination: first, the 
co-ordination of the benevolent socie- 
ties; second, the co-ordination of college, 
seminary and publishing interests. In 
view of the fact that important legal 
questions are at stake in connection with 
the proposed union, it is expected that 
a carefully prepared paper on the legal 
aspects of the possible union will be pre- 
sented. 

The committee has acted wisely in 
devoting two days of the gathering, 
Thursday and Friday, to free discussion 
of various pertinent matters leading, it 
is hoped, to action providing for a per- 
manent organization. On Thursday even- 
ing a sermon will be preached and the 
Lord’s Supper celebrated. The United 
Brethren, who are strong in Dayton 
and vicinity, will during the session of 
the council extend certain social cour- 
tesies. Wednesday evening will be given 
up to a banquet. 

It is plain already that this General 
Council will be one of the most impor- 
tant ecclesiastical gatherings of the com- 
ing year. The basis of membership per- 
mits the assembling of about 250 dele- 
gates, of whom the Methodist Protes- 
tants will send fifty, the United Brethren 
sixty, and the Congregationalists 130. 
The basis is one delegate to every 5,000 
members. There are about 180,000 Meth- 
odist Protestants in this country, 250,000 
United Brethren and 672,000 Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Our Congregational representatives at 
this Pittsburg meeting report that the 
attitude of the other bodies toward union 
continues to be that of warm interest and 
eager hope. Should Congregationalists 
by any possibility after going to Dayton 
decide not to participate further in the 
movement, undoubtedly the Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren will 
go forward with the plans. They be- 
gan negotiations with each other before 
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Congregationalists, though Dr. W. H. 
Ward, chairman of the National Council 
committee on church unity, asked to be 
included in the preliminary discussion. 
But our impression is that when this 
great body meets at Dayton, feeling 
doubtless the impetus of the Interchurch 
Conference on Federation in New York 
in November, difficulties will disappear 
and the advantages of union which have 
been so strongly pressed by Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, Dr. S. M. Newman and 
other leaders of our denomination will be 
so clearly seen that definite action will 
be taken and thus another landmark in 
the progress of Christian unity be estab- 
lished. 





Jerome’s Message 


Not St. Jerome, but William Travers 
Jerome, elected district attorney of New 
York City in 1901 when Mayor Low and 
the Reform party were put in office, and 
whose term expires next year. 

Mr. Jerome is not a Puritan and his 
point of view relative to some practices of 
his fellowmen is not that of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church or the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and for 
this reason he has not been and probably 
never will be supported enthusiastically 
by many members of the churches of the 
metropolis. If thedominant issue in this 
country today were Sabbath observance 
or prohibition he would not be the con- 
spicuous figure in public life that he is; 
but inasmuch as the dominant issue is 
disobedience of the Decalogue and Fed- 
eral, state and municipal law by men dis- 
honest, corrupt, and foes of the State, Mr. 
Jerome figures largely in the thoughts of 
men and commands much respect. Be- 
fore his election to office, he preached 
honesty and purity and a ‘‘square deal,”’ 
and since his election he has lived up to 
his preaching so far as political, financial 
and other influential forces in New York 
have permitted. 

To get more liberty, to feel that he is 
entirely free from obligation and that he 
may serve justice and civic virtue wholly, 
Mr. Jerome has just made an unconven- 
tional but entirely proper statement to 
the citizens of New York relative to his 
candidacy in the coming election. He 
frankly admits that he would like to be 
re-elected, but as an independent candi- 
date, under no obligations for his nomi- 
nation or election to any party machine. 
It is probable that Mr. Jerome will get 
what he covets, nor would it be surpris- 
ing if popular sentiment in his favor, dis- 
closed by discussion of his course, would 
be shown to be so strong that indorse- 
ment of his candidacy by one of the lead- 
ing parties in the city would follow. 

The significance of Mr. Jerome’s appeal 
to his fellow citizens is this, as we see it. 

It reveals an honest, tested official ask- 
ing his fellow-citizens to trust him anew 
in a task of civic betterment, without 
having recourse to the approval or disap- 
proval of ‘‘bosses’”’ or State or Federal 
party machine managers. It is a sign of 
return to democracy, and a break with 
partisan oligarchy as it now exists in too 
many of our municipalities. 

It raises a distinct ethical issue, clean 
cut and admirably incarnated in Mr. Je- 
rome, on which it will be invigorating to 
have a verdict from an electorate as large 
and cosmopolitan as that of New York. 
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It will compel New York to fall in line 
with St. Louis, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Milwaukee in facing the 
issue of the hour, and deciding whether 
its judicial machinery is to have the trail 
of graft over it or not, and whether Tam- 
many is to be in power forever. 

Mr. Jerome brings to the conflict qual- 
ities as a popular leader which no other 
Reform candidate in New York has had. 

He has identified himself with the 
masses without playing the rdle of the 
demagogue, 

He is a censor whose lash falls on the 
backs of rich and poor, high and low, 
impartially when they deserve it. 

He is virile, picturesque and effective 
as an orator. 

He knows men, and he hates hyprocrisy, 
thievery, oppression of the weak, and 
injustice to any, and in this particular 
campaign he will stand for a judiciary 
that is unaffected by considerations of 
politics, ‘‘high finance,’ or social status 
when law has been broken. 





In Brief 


Midsummer days mean a slackening of 
church activities at home but in the great 
majority of mission fields abroad work moves 
forward steadily and fruitfully. It may there- 
fore contribute to the peace of mind of Chris- 
tians on vacation to read the pages of this 
issue devoted to activities of the American 
Board the world over. If one has his invest- 
ments in a missionary plant in India, China 
or Japan, now running at:full speed he may 
properly feel, while taking a little time off, 
a just pride in that which represents his 
Christian faith and zeal. What an interesting 
survey this is, by the way, of movements 
affecting international politics and the best 
life of the whole world. 





We shall begin next week the publication 
of a short serial story by Charles M. Sheldon, 
of Topeka, Kan. It is called The Obedient 
Son and deals with the career of a brilliant 
young business man who finds himself face 
to face with all complications and questiona- 
ble methods which modern life brings with 
it. His straggles to maintain his high ideals 
and the philosophy of life to which he finally 
attains make the basis of a thoroughly inter- 
esting and suggestive story. : 





There is another historic Mayflower now, 
like the first a ship of peace. 





Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge must be having 
one of the most eventful and delightful vaca- 
tions of his long and happy life. See his 
article on page 212. 


The meanest of the “‘grafters”’ up to date 
is the fleeing mayor of Paterson, N. J., who 
stopped at naught and robbed the widows and 
the fatherless and the illiterate who confided 
in him. 





What with lay-preaching and peacemaking, 
to say nothing about his incidental duties in 
connection with the Presidency of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt’s summer can hardly 
be called purely a holiday. 





Some notably successful Old Home Week 
celebrations are taking place in different 
parts of New England. They seem to stand 
for more and to arouse the most interest when 
they are not held every year in succession. 





The conference at Portsmouth, as the Amer- 
ican Friend points out, is not held under “* the 
auspices of the New England Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, and its sittings will not be attended 
by a single Quaker,” but it approves the 
meeting, nevertheless. 


The venerable Dr. Jacob Chamberlain of the 
Arcot Mission says that he finds a widespread 
expectation of a coming change in religion 
among the more intelligent of the uneducated 
classes of India. Many times of late he has 
heard men say, “In fifty years we shall all be 
Christians.” 


Governor Douglas of Massachusetts has is- 
sued an order to the state police ordering them 
to be most strict in prohibiting all games and 
devices which depend on chance. This hits 
not only the race tracks near Boston, but 
many cattle shows and country fairs through- 
out the state. 


Extract from a pastor’s letter just at hand: 
‘*T have gained ten pounds during my vaca- 
tion thus far.- I shall return with a real ap- 
petite for hard work.” Pretty good for the 
first of August. What a dynamo of physical 
and spiritual energy he will be by the first of 
September! 


Continuing the encouraging record of infant 
baptisms a Lowell pastor reports that he 
administered the rite to twenty-two infants 
on Children’s Sunday, and a Wisconsin min- 
ister passes this by ten, his record being 
thirty-two children. In the light of these 
facts the future of Congregationalism seems 
bright. 


M. Sergius Witte, Peace Commissioner, is 
loyal to the Russian Established Church, and 
while in New York last week worshiped in 
the Greek Church cathedral. He was blessed 
by the representative of the priesthood and 
exhorted not to err or “bring shame upon 
the Czar and his people by any mistake of 
judgment.” 








Heroes of industry, commerce and trans- 
portation outnumber heroes of war today. 
Doff your hats in imagination as you see taken 
from the waters of Newark Bay, the body of 
Engineer Mooney who stuck to his lever and 
with his engine dove to watery depths never 
to rise alive. Many on a train crowded with 
passengers owe their lives to him. 





The most successful six-day in-the week 
daily morning newspaper which we have 
known journalistic reformers to project and 
carry out, excluding as it does objectionable 
news and advertisements, and providing in- 
telligent editing of valuable news, is the Na- 
tional Daily Review of Chicago, which costs 
but $1 a year, and deserves to live long and 
prosper pecuniarily. 





The fine photographs reproduced in illustra- 
tion of Professor Buckham’s article on the 
Yosemite Valley, last week, were taken by 
Mr. C. M. Tabler of Santa Cruz, Cal., an 
amateur, but a genuine artist. Through a 
regrettable oversight we failed to mention 
Mr. Tabler as the artist when the pictures 
appeared. The Northfield pictures should 
have been credited to Levering, East North- 
field, Mass. 


Whatever the reason for the refusal of New 
York’s daily newspapers to give adequate re- 
ports of the recent Catholic Educational Con- 
ference in that city, Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics have reason for objecting to 
the deprivation of legitimate news and opinion 
which they suffered. From the Protestant 
standpoint it is unfortunate that a gathering 
as representative as this was should not have 
been treated fairly. 


Princeton’s decision to experiment with the 
preceptorial system pointed the way of reac- 
tion in our large universities from the perils 
of size and of impersonal relations between 
teachers and students, and now the University 
of Chicago follows with the announcement 
that next fall the collegiate part of the uni- 
versity will adopt the Oxford and Cambridge 
system, and students will be set apart in 
groups with distinct faculties. 


Vice-President Fairbanks argues that while 
we are a commercial people we are not sub- 
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servient to commercialism. ‘‘We seek to 
expand commerce, as a means, not as end. 
We seek its conquests that we may minister to 
those high aspirations which are the birth- 
right of the Anglo-Saxon race.” This is the 
traditional, optimistic way of looking at the 
matter, but it does not wholly satisfy the man 
of today who is after the facts. 





Last summer’s crusade on the part of Chris- 
tian people who spent their vacation at or 
near Old Orchard, Me., has had a decided 
affect upon conditions there this season. 
This is gratifying to Dr. Francis E. Clark 
and other ministers, laymen and laywomen 
who had a share in the vigorous protest 
against the indecencies that had flourished 
prior to the agitation. The result ought to 
encourage workers for moral reform every- 
where. 





The Congregational pastor in Saratoga, 
N. Y., is leading in the local campaign against 
flagrant and open vice which flourishes there 
during the short but hectic racing season, 
when gamblers, harlots, parvenues and dia- 
mond bedecked males and females turn night 
into day and daub the town yellow with their 
“tainted” gold. With Dr. Smyth so active 
in Connecticut, Dr. Judson Titsworth and 
others in Milwaukee, Mayor Jones in Minne- 
apolis and Rev. L. Bullard in Saratoga, not 
to speak now of others, Congregationalism 
through its exponents seems to be living up 
to its best traditions of public service. 





The clean bill of health recently given by 
the University of Pennsylvania to Professor 
Hilprecht is not taken at its face value by 
other Oriental scholars. Prof. J. Dyneley 
Prince—professor of Assyriology in Columbia 
University—is out with an open letter to Pro- 
vost Harrison of Pennsylvania University, 
reasserting his lack of confidence in Professor 
Hilprecht and his amazement at the findings 
of the committee of investigation. Rev. J. P. 
Peters of New York City, who brought the 
charges against Professor Hilprecht, in the 
current Churchman also analyzes the report 
which exonerated the Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity scholar, and restates the case against hin. 
It is plain that nothing but an investigation 
by scholars from an institution not concerned 
with the verdict will put an end to this case. 





Summer Good Cheer 


Prosperous Immigrants 
BY REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT 


** Peas, beats, beans, potatoes?’’ The words 
floated musically on the morning air. Soft 
broken English, a dark face lit up with an ex- 
pectant smile, a graceful carriage, a magnifi- 
cent physique arrayed in familiar garments of 
the past, and Madame La Farge stepped out 
of the deep shadows of the oaks drawing with 
ease a good-sized wagon. 

But its contents! Whoarranged those vege- 
tables? Was it chance or the innate taste of 
the Portuguese? The orange of the carrots 
lying close to the purple beets, the deep green 
of the peas, the yellow of the wax beans, all 
mixed with sprays of parsley, and silver white 
onions. 

What a feast for the eyes on that early July 
morning! ‘* Yas marm, I have very nice fresh 
peas, new crop, marm. Only five cent a 
quart. Tank you, marm, good-by.” Always 
** good-by.”’ 

** Have you more children at home? ”’ 

** Yas, marm, four more.” 

** What! younger than this little boy? ’”’ 

** Yas, marm.”’ 

**You must work hard to feed all those 
mouths.”’ 

“Yas marm. I up at four, milk my cow, 
feed my horse, pick my vegetables and then 
get breakfast at six. I start out one way, my 
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man he teams and he go another. Yas, pretty 
hard work but we got a cow and a horse and 
we own the house and have some good land. 
‘Good-by.” And with a carriage no gymna- 
sium could hope to teach my humble neighbor 
swept the dewy path with swift and graceful 
steps. 

** Wife,” I said, ‘‘ there are some very bright 
Americans growing up on this island.” 

Who would have thought, twenty years ago 
when that motley crowd of Portuguese came 
ashore, that among the stunted oaks there 
would be honeysuckle embowered houses, 
gardens of vegetables and orchards of apples, 
pears, plums and peaches, and rows of old- 
fashioned flowers, in fact a little bit of South- 
ern Europe with graded grammar and high 
schecls of America. 

As to the question, Is Christianity a vital 
force in the life of others? 

Yes, the only vital force in the world. I 
see it at work in Russia, in Japan, in the 
great cities of England and Scotland, in 
Philadelphia and Missouri and in a general 
awakening of conscience the world over, in a 
grander, wider reach than ever before. I see 
its power working in the daily press, in every 
novel. Yes, and in the comic papers. I see 
goodness recognized and virtue praised. So, 
on the whole, in spite of what is wrong I look 
North, South, East and West, and thank God 
I am alive, enjoying ‘‘Summer Good Cheer.”’ 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


A Modern Ministry of Healing 


A young lady teacher in a New Hampshire 
town was distressed to learn that one of her 
pupils was afflicted with incipient lung trou- 
ble. She laid the case before some of the 
church people so effectively that they sub- 
scribed $60 to place the child in a sanitarium 
for six weeks. So well did she respond to the 
treatment that at the end of that time the 
physicians asserted that six weeks more of it 
would effect a complete cure. Then—such is 
the reproductive power of a loving deed—the 
Sunday school class to which the little invalid 
belonged became interested aud held a little 
sale which netted $38, and the church people 
made up the difference. So, as long ago when 
Christ walked in Palestine, a precious life 
about to slip away was saved. In the latter 
instance quite a number of Christ’s followers 
joined in the effort and such prosaic elements 
as a fair, dollars and cents and medical science 
entered into it. But we like that kind of di- 
vine healing. 

The young teacher who started this Christ- 
like enterprise had been wishing to join the 
church, but hesitated, fearing that she was 
not a Christian. At length, however, she ven- 
tured upon the step. If the keys of the king- 
dom were placed in the hands of the little 
maid whose health was restored, we fancy 
that her benefactress would be given an abun- 
dant entrance therein. i, ks 


Four Heartening Incidents 


Three separate companies of children play- 
ing together with no scolding, tears or even 
selfish manifestations. Not all present-day 
training of children is more faulty than that 
of auld lang syne. 





I saw the farmers of a neighborhood leave 
their own crops in the weeds to help take 
care of the crop of a neighbor, absent because 
of illness. 





The captain of the visiting nine said quietly 
to his men, ** We are here to win if fair, hard, 
hot playing will do it, but we are gentlemen 
and will do no meanness.” They won the 
game and the good name. 





She kept summer boarders and, though 
tried sometimes, says: ‘‘ Most all of them 
were as reasonable in their expectations as 
could be desired. They came strangers, they 
will go away friends. They are courteous to 
each other, kind to the neighbors and consid- 
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erate of our folks. Their money is helpful 
and so is their presence with us.’’ 


What are you hearing, seeing or read- 
ing this summer that increases your 
respect for your fellowmen, your hope 
for the future of the country, your per- 
sonal happiness and growth and your 
conviction that Christianity is a vital 
force in the life of others? Address 
Summer Good Cheer, The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The Upward Look for the 
Country Church 


BY REV. ARTHUR GOODENOUGH, 
WINCHESTER, CT. 





The difticulties and discouragements of many 
country churches are evident. They are: 
sparseness and poverty of population, and 
lack of community spirit because the inhabi- 
tants are not permanent residents and repre- 
sent different races, languages, customs and 
ideals of living. 

Without dwelling on these discouragements 
let us seek the available means for rising to 
better things, for developing under difficult 
conditions the perfect church in a perfect 
community. Our first hope is in the gospel 
and the Church of Christ. The gospel began 
in poverty and lack of numbers the task of 
renewing and saving a wicked and unbeliev- 
ing world, and it has gone on from triumph to 
triumph. The divine spirit through the gos- 
pel created the church and through the church 
has been taking possession of the world. 
Faith in Jesus Christ and fellowship with the 
living God are still the forces with which to 
overcome the world in city or in country. 

The smallest country church if inspired by 
Christian faith and the divine fellowship to 
undertake faithfully the preaching of the gos- 
pel to every man, woman and child in the 
parish, will be blessed in its doing. It needs 
faith and patience, the presence of the Spirit 
and wise leadership; but the Church asa whole 
needs to feel its responsibility and take up its 
work as the agent of the one Master and 
Saviour, sure of being sustained by his grace. 
The human leadership, when the right man 
has not been found, falls sometimes upon a 
consecrated woman trained to Christian work. 
The spiritual life of many country communi- 
ties has been greatly quickened and developed 
by these trained women workers. 

The fellowship of other churches is a power 
for good which is not used as often as it might 
be. Neighboring churches which are labor- 
ing under similar difficulties should use every 
opportunity to develop mutual acquaintance 
and sympathy. The realization that there is 
a great brotherhood of souls working through- 
out the world in fulfillment of a common aim 
which reaches beyond this world greatly in- 
creases spiritual power and influence. If there 
are large village or city churches in the vicin- 
ity, they can greatly benefit themselves, as 
well as their neighbors, by cultivating a close 
acquaintance with the smaller churches, in the 
common interest. The:large churches increase 
their membership continually by receiving 
young people from the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. They should keep in touch, if possible, 
with the influences which are training their 
future constituency. It would also benefit the 
smaller churches to have a closer acquaint- 
ance with the problems and difficulties with 
which the city and village churches have to 
deal. 

In these days, when so many city residents 
go into the country for the summer, a helpful 
partnership might easily be brought about 
between some prosperous city church and 
single country churches at a distance. This 
could even take on a formal or official rela- 
tionship. A committee from the city church 
could take part in the responsible activities 
of their brethren in the country during the 
summer and study the situation. In the fall 
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they could report to their own church and 
perhaps in the winter a delegation from the 
country church could spend a little time in 
getting acquainted with the religious work 
and problems of the city. The pastors might 
be permitted to exchange or combine forces 
for special work. I cannot point to examples 
of this kind of fellowship. The other kinds 
have been tried and proved helpful. 

Financial assistance given by the rich to the 
poor naturally saggests itself. This may be 
desirable but it will be of greater value when 
growing out of personal interest and Christian 
fellowship than if merely formal and official. 
A widespread revival of fellowship, divine 
and human, is the hope of the discouraged 
country church. 


Everyday Life 
(Gleanings from Near and Far) 
WE KNOW IT IS TRUE 


The recent death of a minister in elder life 
brings from a Western subscriber a reminis- 
cence of comradeship in Amherst College 
when the two were engaged in debate on the 
old question, ‘‘ Can the immortality of the soal 
be proved by reason?” ‘* All the rest of us 
examined the arguments in detail, showing 
their strength or weakness. But did not 
trouble himself about the lesser arguments, 
simply declaring with positiveness and elo- 
quence that it was an impeachment of God to 
say that he made men immortal without giv- 
ing them sufficient knowledge of their immor- 
tality.” The incident may bea hint in homi- 
letics and in personal experience as well. An 
honored judge said the other day that what 
the pulpit of today needed—and lacked—was 
the tone of authority. Nowhere else would 
that yield richer fruit than in believing and 
preaching more earnestly the momentous fact 
of individual immortality. It does not depend 
on this or that proof-text. It must be true. 
We know it is true. Our minds, our hearts 
demand another life. Men will believe it 
when it is thus pressed home to their best 
reason, their deepest sense of want. 





HOW CAN WE “PRAY WITHOUT CEASING” 


A single sentence in a private letter, writ- 
ten by a thoughtful man withdrawn from the 
activities of life, has a suggestion of light on 
a profound though practical subject. ‘‘ To- 
day’s motto on the calendar is, ‘ Pray without 
ceasing’; this I try to do, always recalling 
Neander’s remark, ‘ Prayer is an attitude of 
the soul.’” The simple memory of God’s 
goodness, the sincere desire for his guidance 
and strength, the humble wish to be truly 
good—this is prayer, even if not put into the 
form of words. We repeat to ourselves, as 
we walk, or as we wake in the night watches, 
a familiar Psaim—‘‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd” or ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills’’—we are praying then. Evan Roberts 
is reported as opening his Bible in a Welsh 
meeting to the promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway,’’ and asking the people, ‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve that he is here? Then I am not needed.” 
If we realize that Jesus, our Master, though 
unseen, walks near us, abides with us, our 
simplest thoughts of him, to him, will be 
truest prayer. 


THE REVOLVING LIGHT 


This one illustration was brought away 
from a preacher’s sermon and is often re- 
called. The lighthouse light, obscured from 
us on the shore, is that very instant sending 
out its bright and helpful ray to sailors on the 
sea. The truth we do not understand, which 
is darkness to us, is light and cheer to others. 
The providence which seems grievous to us 
may be a means of grace to men in stress of 
trouble or temptation. Every sincere and 
earnest life, if it do truly reflect the Light of 
the World, will be a burning and shining light 
to guide some benighted mariner, “‘ sailing o’er 
life’s solemn main.”’ 
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The Swift Transformations 
of the Last Twenty Years 








The War and the World’s Future 


By Prof. Charles Downer Hazen, Professor of History in Smith College 


A Modest Forecast of the 
Ultimate Effects of the 
Long Struggle 











We sing the praise of peace and live in 
an age of war. ‘Blood and iron” still 
rule the world. We chide the man who 
coined the phrase, and then we watch two 
nations do the deed with all the interest 
and partisanship with which from the 
snug safety of the grand stand we wit- 
ness any other game of skill and prowess. 
Good people that we are, we denounce 
the horrors of war, but, lacking imagina- 
tion, our denunciation remains largely 
academic. Wedo not comprehend those 
horrors, so vast are they, so numerous 
and so remote. It has been said, and 
truthfully, that the account of a bad ac- 
cident is more harrowing to most persons 
than the description of a battlefield. Thus 
it has come about that we have followed 
a gigantic contest in another hemisphere 
with eager attention and without emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Ruskin once told the women of England 
that they really were not sorry: for the 
pain of others, though they stoutly as- 
severated that they were. ‘‘ Now I just 
tell you this,”’ said he, ‘‘that if the usual 
course of war, instead of unroofing peas- 
ants’ houses and ravaging peasants’ fields, 
merely broke the china upon your own 
drawing-room tables, no war in civilized 
countries would last a week.” 

Curiously enough, as if to point the 
finger of scorn all the more witheringly 
at the craven eulogists of peace, modern 
wars have assumed a numerical grandeur 
of the most impressive character. Attila 
the Hun commanded no such bodies of 
men as does the leader of a modern first- 
class Power. 


THE LONG DURATION OF THE STRIFE 


For eighteen months one of the great 
wars of modern history has been progress- 
ing in the East. Its mere duration gives 
ita position of dignity. Eighteen months 
is a long time for a war, since Germany 
set the fashion forcrushing brevity. The 
Austro-Prussian War is called the Seven- 
Weeks War; the Franco-German lasted 
six months; the Spanish-American three. 
We do not know accurately the size of 
the armies involved, but undoubtedly bat- 
tles have occurred ranking not far below 
the great ones in European annals, Leip- 
sic and Sadowa if, indeed, below at all. 

What is to be the upshot of it all, 
what are to be its effects upon the world? 
This article should properly have been 
written bya prophet. In English schools 
until recently no history was taught 
later than 1815. Everything ended with 
the Duke of Wellington’s conspicuous 
achievement. In our own country until 
recently school children were left dan. 
gling in midair at the year 1865. It 
was held that later history could not be 
justly viewed, having no perspective. 
How much more severely is the intellect 
taxed in appreciating the effects of a war 
not yet surely over. Leaving, however, 
to the chanceries of the two nations the 
secret of the probable provisions of their 
possible treaty, we may indulge in some 
general reflections. 


NATIONAL POLITICS EXPANDING INTO 
WORLD POLITICS _ 


And the first is this: that the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan is but one epi- 
sode in one of the most impressive trans- 
formations known in human history, a 
transformation that has been unrolling 
for the last twenty years. National 
politics have been merging into world 
politics. Europe, having at last ordered 
itself at home, has been rapidly expand- 
ing abroad. Europe has been seized by 
a new ambition. The cynical call it greed 
for land, the benevolent call it a desire to 
carry civilization into the dark corners of 
the world. The fact remains that the 
European Powers proceeded to divide up 
Africa, which had long lain unattractive 
beneath their very gaze. This division of 
a vast continent was accomplished with 
remarkable rapidity by peaceful methods 
in the decade between 1880 and 1890. 
Look at the map and you will see that 
Africa is not for the Africans, that Af- 
rica is merely a Eufopean annex. Then 
came the war between China and Japan 
in 1894, showing the incredible weakness 
of the greatest state in Asia and seeming 
to suggest that the same process of carv- 
ing might be applied with far more lucra- 
tive results. 

“ All Asia at my feet spread out 
In indolent magnificence of bloom.”’ 

At once aggressions began upon the 
Middle Kingdom. Russia, France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Japan scrambled for 
position and seized, or tried to seize, stra- 
tegic points. It seemed asif the end of 
independent China had come. Then came 
the present war, a mere phase of that 
profound evolution of the so called Asi- 
atic question. 


JAPAN NO LONGER AN INSULAR POWER 


In considering the effects of the war, 
the victor naturally has precedence. Sev- 
eral things are clear. It was said that it 
was the schoolmasters of Prussia who 
were the real victors of France in 1870. 
Japan has been at school in the Occident 
for many years, and in some respects ex- 
cels her master, in detail of preparation 
and execution and in subordination of 
the individual and of the class to society 
as a whole. She has adopted a part of 
Western civilization, and by so doing has 
defeated a first-class Western Power. She 
is now solidly entrenched on land and sea. 
In shaping the future destinies of Asia, 
Japan will surely bulk large. She will 
probably gain a kind of veiled protector- 
ate over Korea, which means, for all 
practical purposes, that she will hence- 
forth be a continental Power as well as 
an insular. 

So far as the world knows, no country 
has a better army, few have a better 
navy. Vigorous, ambitious and success- 
ful, as she has proved to be, she will be 
more so by reason of the intellectual ex- 
altation that will come from having done 
a great thing. It is probable that she 
will become more of a military state than 


ever, having found such palpable profit in 
it. Her apologists maintain that she is 
essentially a peace-loving country. But 
we Occidentals may well be skeptical, 
having known in abundance rulers who 
could say that peace was their passion 
and who could then fill their reigns com- 
placently with wars. Moreover, there is 
an excellent chance that Japan will be- 
come chauvinistic, as Germany did after 
the Franco German war. This may op- 
erate disadvantageously. It appears to 
me quite as likely that Christian missions 
may be seriously impeded by a recrudes- 
cence of narrow national feeling, as that 
they may be furthered. 


CHINA’S DEVELOPMENT MAY NOT BE 
PARALLEL WITH JAPAN’S 


It has been said that the war means 
that Japan has saved Asia for the Asiat- 
ics, that under her guidance China will 
be renewed and will attain an intellectual 
and national development and force com- 
mensurate with her size, and alarmists or 
designing politicians portray the menace 
of the Yellow Peril. <A few reflections, 
however, give us pause. To begin with, 
historic evolution is neither simple nor 
swift. Again, China is not Japan; she has 
never proved imitative or assimilative as 
has Japan. Moreover, there is little to 
show that she will welcome Japanese 
leadership. It is possible that her dis. 
trust and dislike of Japan have been in- 
creased by this war rather than dimin- 
ished. Moreover, had China the same 
desire to transform herself that Japan 
has had, the problem is utterly different. 
The very smallness and compactness of 
Japan rendered transformation possible; 
the very vastness of China would render 
the process necessarily long and painful. 
Moreover, I think it may be stated cate- 
gorically that Asia is not for the Asiatics, 
if one means by that that Asia is hence- 
forth to determine unassisted her own 
future. Asia is for the world. The day 
of national or continental seclusion is 
over. The future of China will not be 
determined by the Chinese, nor yet by 
the Japanese, nor yet by the European 
Powers, but by all combined, assisted by 
the United States. Of course, one must 
be a clairvoyant to see what that evolu- 
tion is to be. 


RUSSIA NOT PROSTRATE 


What will be the effect of the war upon 
Russia? It leaves her one of the great 
Powers of the world. It is idle to declare 
that she is no longer a factor in the 
world’s affairs because her navy is de- 
stroyed, her armies thus far defeated and 
her hold upon parts of Asia weakened or 
destroyed. Russia extends over one-sev- 
enth of the habitable globe and has a pop- 
ulation about equal to that of Germany, 
Austria and France combined. Further- 
more, in any estimate of her power it 
must never be forgotten that she has 
fought at a very great disadvantage, upon 
the most remote flank of her empire. 
The war undeniably proves the existerce 
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within Russia of deep.seated evils, polit- 
ical, social and economic. It seems prob- 
able that its most important consequences 
for Russia will be, not the checking, 
temporarily at least, of her Eastern as- 
pirations, but the introduction of in- 
ternal reforms. If she has not yet 
learned, she is inevitably destined to 
learn that her government must be 
made efficient for progress and not for 
repression alone, that corruption and 
unintelligence must cease, that the im- 
mense social power latent in 140,000,000 
people cannot be exploited by her present 
methods. 

To infer from this that she must adopt 
a democratic or even a representative 
form of government is hasty. An autoc- 
racy can be both enlightened and strong. 
Reform in Russia has been rendered in- 
evitable, but it is impossibie to forecast 
the form which it will take. That Russia 
has the power to learn is shown by the 
fact that she did learn precisely this les- 
son half a century ago, after the Crimean 
War. 

EFFECTS ON OTHER COUNTRIES 


But the effects of a war like this are 
not limited to the contestants, but are 
felt everywhere. The equilibrium of 


European power was so nicely adjusted 
that the temporary difficulties of one 
have altered the entire situation. Ger- 
many has apparently gained by the weak- 
ness of her Eastern neighbor, France has 
apparently lost by the weakness of her 
ally and the change has somewhat af- 
fected the fate of sleepy, picturesque 
Morocco. 

The United States, by her diplomacy, 
has gained incontestably in international 
prestige. A little thing frequently lights 
up for all the world in a very dramatic 
manner a change, profound, but long 
concealed. That a great Asiatic and a 
great European Power should choose an 
American city as the place for their 
negotiations is a remarkable illustration 
of the fact that the present is an era of 
world politics. The world can no longer 
be separated into hemispheres. The days 
of Monroe are gone irretrievably. We 
are as closely interested in the Asiatic 
problem as any other Power. And it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 
policy of preserving China, of arresting 
the division that seemed imminent a 
few years ago, a policy so skillfully pre- 
sented by our late wise and brilliant 
Secretary of State, will be the solution 
which will finally achieve success. 





Why Join 


the Church * 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


A feeling of dismay came over me when 
he asked the question. So far as that 
boy was concerned, the outward accept- 
ance of obligation was his ‘“‘one thing 
thou lackest,’’ and he knew I thought so. 
Honest, straightforward fellow that he 
was, studious of every point of duty, he 
wanted my reasons for urging him to a 
step which seemed simply unnecessary. 
The old arguments had failed to move 
him. Obey the command of Christ by 
making open confession of his name? 

‘“*Why,” he said, in surprise, ‘“‘ I couldn’t 
be any more open about it than I am. 
The others all know I’m a Christian. 
I’m on the evangelistic committee of the 
Y. M.C. A. But I don’t know nor care 
anything about denominations. Church 
people aren’t any better than others, and 
what’s the use of quarreling over church 
government and all that the way lots of 
them do? I can be just as good a Chris- 
tian outside the church.” 

Christians outside the church! This 
fine boy wasonlyone. Beside him I could 
place a dozen more, men chiefly, who were 
helpful to the church, generous, sympa- 
thetic, sometimes holding positions of 
responsibility among its officers. These 
men were faithful attendants at service, 
and so thoroughly identified in every way 
with the life of the church that only by 
missing their names from the roll could 
strangers tell that they were not mem- 
bers. 

Every church can count many such 
among its number, and I say without 
hesitation that these men are the great- 
est of stumbling blocks to such a ques- 
tioner as that young boy. Can he not be 
a Christian outside the church? Cer- 
tainly he can. Look at these others. 
Can he not lead an upright life without 
the church’s shelter? Apparently it is 
not a difficult thing todo. Can he not ac- 


knowledge himself a servant of Christ 
without appearing before a few picked 
men and then standing up before a 
specific congregation on a particular day? 
Certainly, because he stood the other 
day, gladly, and owned himself Christ’s 
disciple before five thousand young men 
like himself. 

Why, then, should I urge church mem. 
bership upon him? Because there was a 
point which he had overlooked ; not what 
he was to get from the church, but what 
he was to give to it; not how much need 
had he of the church, but how much 
need it had of him. He had forgotten 
that. 

A few men in the beginning banded 
themselves into churches for mutual sup- 
port, helpfulness and inspiration to serv- 
ice. Did Paul need to be achurch mem- 
ber? Probably not. Other people needed 
to have Paul in those little struggling 
bands of organized Christians. 

It was noblesse oblige with Paul and 
Timothy and Luke and Peter. It is no- 
blesse oblige today with any one who isa 
Christian and who has anything to con- 
tribute, whether of money or of mind or 
of spiritual power. These things are to 
be brought to the service of the church 
because, imperfect as it is, the church is 
the best expression of the devotion of 
men to the teaching of the Master of men; 
the only organization through whose ma- 
chinery definite, practical usefulness in 
the kingdom on earth can be achieved 
with greatest results for least expendi- 
ture. 

This has been proved, and the Church 
today says to the many noble men and 
women who remain, not in the Church 
Enrolled, but in the Church Unreckoned : 
‘*We are trying to bear down the forces 
of evil; if we stand together, men know 
where we are and what we are, not as in- 
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dividuals, but as a body, where numbers 
mean power. Come and be counted.”’ 

Perhaps this may not be the argument 
which will reach all, but this is the way 
we talked it out, that splendid boy and I, 
and the nature that longed to be helpful, 
to give and to do, responded to the ap- 
peal. His face grew grave. ‘I have 
been selfish about it, haven’t I?” he 
said at last, frankly. ‘‘I never thought 
of that. I’d rather be in an army than 
in a hospital after all, for I do want to 
help.” 


A Memorable Sunday in 
Labrador 


WITH A GLIMPSE OF DR. GRENFELL AND 
HIS HOSPITAL 





BY REV. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


[Dr. McKenzie has been taking his vaca- 
tion in the form of a cruise along the coast of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. At Battle Har- 
bor he was fortunate in meeting Dr. Grenfell, 
who had recently arrived there on his ship, the 
Strathcona, awaiting the coming of Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Moore of Cambridge and Dr. Rufus 
A. Kingman of Brookline, who were to spend 
a month with him on his mission ship:— 
EDITORS. ] 

We almost made Battle Harbor Saturday 
night, July 22; a half-hour would have brought 
us in, but the fog came rolling in. Sunday 
morning about three or four o’clock we were 
called and told to be ready in fifteen minutes. 
Then we left by a small boat and landed at 
Battle Harbor. We passed the Strathcona, 
which was quietly sleeping. We made our 
way in the very early morning to the hospital. 
The Captains of Ten’s fine motto greeted us— 
‘*Inasmuch as’’—. We knocked at the door, 
and after a time Dr. Simpson appeared. He 
took us in and kindled the fire in the stove. 
After a time Mrs. Simpson appeared with 
Nurse Bailey. In due time we had a cup of 
tea and a box of biscuit. This, with a small 
wash-up, made us happier. 

About church time Dr. Grenfell came on 
shore, and we went out tochurch. Dr. Gren- 
fell read the English service, and, at his re- 
quest, I made the address. ‘‘ For the sake of 
the name” was my theme. There was a good 
attendance. Then we all went toa loft in the 
storehouse, which was filled with people, 
mostly sitting on joists laid on small barrels. 
Professor Moore spoke on Simon who bore 
the cross. Dr. Grenfell advanced a few words 
and announced that I would speak in the 
church at 6.30. The church was full in the 
evening. The English service was read by 
Dr. Grenfell, and I spoke again, on The Good 
Shepherd and the Christian life, as earnestly 
asIcould. They listened finely. Then I had 
a prayer and Dr. Grenfell closed with the 
usual formula. 

It was a wonderful day; the air and light 
were sublime, the peace was perfect on all 
around us. The coming of the people to the 
little church was impressive, especially the 
coming in boats from the opposite island. I 
had preached in the only church in Labrador; 
I can never forget the day; it was among the 
most impressive of my life. Everybody was 
kind. Dr. and Mrs. Simpson were the best 
of hosts. Dr. Grenfell was full of energy 
and goodness, making plans for us from time 
to time, and by his courtesy we embarked on 
the Strathcona and were brought on our way 
to the Portia, where we are settled for four 
or five days until we again reach St. John’s. 

I find myself saying all the way, ‘‘ The Lord 
is my Shepherd.’’ The Labrador Sunday is 
agolden day. Professor Moore and Dr. King- 
man start north with Dr. Grenfell the coming 
week. 

Steamship Portia, en route to St. John’s, 

July 24. 
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For the 






Tall poppies, red and pink and white, 





} Grow in the garden of my delight, 








Lifting their heads the sun to greet, 
’ 
Like dainty maidens dear and sweet: \ | , 





And here’s a poppy that can talk, 
Comes smiling up my garden walk. 
Were all the other poppies free, 


The Pudding Sauce Candy 


BY MARTHA R. FLAGG 
It all happened the day Cynthia had 


to keep house. Uncle Jem came for 
Mamma early in the morning and said 
she must go home with him at. once, as 
Grandma had had a fall. So Mamma 
hurried into her hat and coat, kissed all 
the flock, bidding them mind Cynthia, 
and then rushed out to the waiting 
sleigh. When Uncle Jem had tucked her 
in and was gathering up the reins, Cyn- 
thia thought to ask, ‘‘What shall we 
have for dinner?” 

*O, get anything you like; I shall be 
home by supper time, surely.” 

Her voice sounded fainter and fainter 
on the frosty air, as General with his 
tinkling bells plunged heavily along 
through the drifts. The children watched 
her out of sight, and then Dick had to 
feed the hens while Cynthia washed the 
breakfast dishes. The twins built num- 
berless castles on the sitting-room floor, 
and Molly watered. the plants. The frost 
on the windows slowly melted, and the 
winter sun followed its usual path on 
the floors. 

At last Cynthia was free to get dinner. 
What should they have? The children 
were tired of their play by this time and 
quite ready to help her look. Ah! there 
was some cold roast beef, a bowl of cran- 
berry sauce and half a loaf of brown bread. 

“I will boil some potatoes and squash,” 
said Cynthia, ‘‘and we shall have a fine 
dinner.”’ 
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Children 


‘*What is there for dessert?” inquired 
Molly, who had a sweet tooth. 

‘‘Wh.y, nothing I guess,’”’ replied Cyn- 
thia, ‘‘Mamma was intending to make 
pies today. No, there isn’t even any cake 
or cookies. Won’t the sauce do, Molly?”’ 

‘* But let’s have dessert too.” 

“*We-ell,” Cynthia sat down on the 
cracker box with her chin in her hand 
and considered. ‘‘I have it,’”’ she cried 
at last, ‘‘ we'll have boiled rice with mo- 
lasses sauce!”’ 

‘*Raisins in?’’ asked Molly critically. 

‘*Yes, raisins in, loads of them. Now 
you get the potatoes ready while I put it 
on.”’ 

The rice was scarcely in the kettle be- 
fore ‘‘I’se hungry,” said the twin brother. 
‘*Me too,’”’ echoed the twin sister. A 
thick slice of bread and butter appeased 
each of them and the little cook returned 
to her labors. 

Dinner was a little late, but it was 
really a very good meal to which the 
children sat down. Just before she left 
the kitchen Cynthia put molasses, sugar 
and butter in a pan, as she had seen her 
mother do, and set it to heat. The repast 
progressed merrily; they ate slowly so as 
to prolong the pleasure. 

They were almost ready for the snowy, 
soft-flaked rice when Molly sniffed del- 
icately. ‘‘What do I smell?” 

Cynthia suddenly remembered the pud- 
ding sauce and rushed to the kitchen. 
A pungent, burning odor filled the room. 

‘*Perhaps it isn’t all spoiled,’ she said 
to the flock who had followed, as she 
turned the top into a bowl. Thestewpan 
she put to soak at once. 

Molly helped herself generously to rice 
and put a little of the sauce on it. It 
seemed strangely stiff and stuck fast to 
her spoon. 

‘“Why, Cynthia, I can’t do anything 
with it!” Molly was ready to cry with 
disappointment. 

Dick looked up from his inspection of 
the bowl. ‘Don’t you suppose you could 
pull it, Cynthia? ” 

The troubled look vanished from her 
face. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder. You get the 
children some cream and sugar for their 
rice while I try. Yes, you may have a 
lump if there is one, Molly.”’ 

Cynthia buttered her hands and started 
in. Faithfully she pulled until the candy 
was light and brittle. Then she cut it in 
pieces and laid it on a plate. The flock 
were not critical, they nibbled and sucked 


all the afternoon; there were just two’ 


pieces left when Mamma came in at sun- 
down saying that Grandma was very com- 
fortable. 

Molly handed these two over to Mamma. 
“So the mice played while the cat was 
away,” said she, with a smile; then, 
‘*Did you scorch your candy, Cynthia? ’”’ 

Of course the whole story came out, 
told with the help of the flock. How 
Mamma laughed! ‘‘I shall save the other 
piece for Papa,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve he ever had any pudding sauce 
candy!” 

It was a long time before Cynthia could 
serve boiled rice with molasses sauce 
without some one asking, ‘‘ Please pass 
the candy, Cynthia.”’ 
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Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


55. ENIGMA 


We are of varied forms and sizes, 
But we are from nothing planned; 
If of this a doubt arises, 
Try to take one in your hand. 


As you may be unbelieving, 
Listen, for we now declare— 

And ’tis truth with no deceiving— 
Fill us and we are not there. 


Sometimes we are hiding-places, 
If you will but give us space. 
With a cover for our faces 
We have baffled many a chase. 


One there is by mortals dreaded, 
Though it is their very own. 
Much their fear in that imbedded, 
They will linger there alone. 
SEA. 


56. ALPHABET CONUNDRUMS 


1. What letter added to a command makes 
afuss? 2. What letter makes a paradise of a 
cave? 3. What letter makes a business tran- 
saction visionary? 4. What letter would give 
freedom t> a place of confinement? 5. What 
letter makes commendations uplifting? 6. 
What letter gives rising power to a rising 
point? 7. What letter gives heaviness to num- 
bers? 8. What name applies to each of these 
letters, containing a solemn promise and a 
shortened measure? aR. A. 


57. A LITTLE ROMANCE 


A Charade—partly phonetic. 

’Twas in a country FIRST the lovers met, 

Where both had SECOND, health and strength to 
get. 

His FIRST-AND-SECOND might indeed be small, 

But of this fact they did not think at all. 

And when, one day, behind a sheltering vine, 

He softly whispered, “‘ Love, will you be mine?” 

For very joy she could not speak a word, 

But gave his hand a loving little THIRD, 

With downcast FOURTH and brightly blushing 
cheek. 

But ah! what further need for her to speak? 

My FOURTH-FIFTH-SIXTH-AND-SEVENTH 
*tis quite beyond 

To fitly chronicle their speeches fond. 

If THIRD, the jolly gardener, chanced to spy 

A kiss, he only grinned, and passed them by. 

Alas, that love’s young dream should fade so soon! 

His FIFTH appeared that very afternoon. 

The young man paled as if he’d seen a ghost 

When face to face with that relentless host. 

“SIXTH will not pay,” he cried, yet still he saw 

’Twas worse than useless to appeal to law. 

Then, catching at a last and desperate hope, 

He straightway begged his sweetheart to elope. 

And so all day they searched, and not in vain, 

For one to SEVENTH them fast. The foolish 
twain! 

So they were wed. But O! alack! alas! 

I grieve to say, it somehow came to pass 

That ere a year had barely run its course, 

Fell WHOLE had driven them both to seek divorce. 

HELEN HAWTHORN. 


ANSWERS 


51. I. II. 
8 4 25 16 12 6 15 19 23 2 
91 1718 9 G&G 2 8 7 1h 20 
14 10 12218 1216 2 4 8 
223 19 15 6 5 9 18 17 21 
a Ti: 7S IS OE 0 Ie 
52. A poem. 


53. Ham, hammer; din, dinner; man, manner; 
ban, banner; mat, matter; wand, wander; tow, 
tower; bow, bower; tap, taper; cap, caper; add, 
adder. 

54. Disinherited. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Emily 
C. Graves, Morrisville, Vt., to 48, 49, 50; E. B. F., 
Cambridge, Mass., 48, 49, 60; Ruth H. Kellogg, 
Voluntown, Ct., 49; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 
48, 49, 50. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Sunday Bells 


I listen to the Sunday bells 
Across the fields afar, 

Beyond the din of city and 
Th» roaring of the car; 

And ev’ry echo falling soft, 
It calls me back again 

To shady lanes and sunny meads 
Of valley and of plain. 


I see the quiet people stroll, 
And hear their passing feet, 

Again I see the little church 
That fronts the village street. 

The quaint old pews they beckon me, 
The pulpit overhead, 

And e’en the marble stones above 
My own beloved dead. 


Again in fancy leaning there, 
Within the corner pew, 
I look upon the faces of 
The old time friends and true, 
I hear the lowly murmurs of 
The softly whispered prayer; 
Again I see the pastor with 
His crown of silver hair. 


The lilac bushes laden with 
Sweet censers, they distil 
Perfume and shower petals on 
The shady window sill. 
And Oh, the echoes softly fall 
On valley and on plain! 
And Oh, the bells they call me to 
The little church again! 
—Horace Seymour Keller, in New York Sun. 





HE INVENTION of the ‘‘summer 

vacation’? was fortunately not pa- 
tentable. One may purchase charming 
high-priced vacations which 
consist of foreign tours, au- 
tomobiles, or popular re- 
sorts; medium-priced which suggest a 
camp in the woods or a cottage on the 
shore; or one can fashion a satisfactory 
home-made substitute. The essential of 
this last variety is a spirit unresentful of 
material limitations. A young woman, 
kept at home by a little child and house- 
hold cares, wrote to a friend in the fall: 
‘“*The summer passed almost without my 
knowing it. I have recollections of spend- 
ing long hours in the yard reading or sew- 
ing, while my daughter dug in the dirt or 
trundled Doll Priscilla in the go-cart, with 
Tess and Baba barking about her. Pros- 
pects of vacation trips here and there 
faded away one by one, but the autumn 
found Baby and me as brown and healthy 
as if we had traveled to the antipodes. 
All of this should recommend the back- 
yard as a summer resort.” 


A Home-Made 
Vacation 


S HOUSEKEEPING grows more 

complicated, with its requirements 
of mutton-chop frills and finger-bowl 
doilies, it yet grows sim- 
pler to the ‘housewife 
who will avail herself of outside aids. A 
woman—especially in a city—need not of 
necessity be dressmaker, scrubwoman, 
laundress, nurse, cook and scullery maid, 
all in one, for she can at discretion call 
in specialists in any of these lines. Still, 
she herself must be able to fill any of the 
places as economy or emergency decrees. 
Every woman, be she married or single, 
domestic or professional, will probably 
sometime in her life be “up against” 


The Girl Domestic 


housework, and fortunate is she in whose 
education it has been included. A girl 
should learn sewing and cooking as a 
matter of course during the years she 
lives at home attending school. It is an 
unwise mother who allows these homely 
accomplishments to be crowded aside by 
music, lessons or social engagements, by 
touchy servants who object, or by the 
fear of increased grocery bills. Under 
the right conditions a girl takes to cook- 
spoon and saucepan as naturally as a boy 
to hammer and nails. What is cake- 


making but adult candy-making, with the 
try-cake as an immediate reward? Where 
is there a wider field for original investi- 
gation than in salads? A girl's attitude 
toward housework will depend largely 
upon the tact with which it is presented 
to her. It may be feasible to pay her 
regular working wages during the long 
summer vacation. Later on, occupied 
with other kinds of work, she may forget 
rules and recipes, but housekeeping will 
never be to her a mysterious and terrify- 
ing bug.a-boo. 





An Exile—a Story 


of Old Home Day 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Lucey Holbrook, a frail little woman who lived at the Old Ladies’ Home, took ad- 
vantage of a celebration of Old Home Day, to which all the inmates were invited, to steal 
off by herself and visit her former home in another town. She had not seen the old farm- 
house for two years—it was only now made accessible by a new trolley line—and a terrible 
fear that she should find it changed gripped her eager heart. 


PART I. 

The trolley passed within a quarter of 
a mile of her home. She signaled the 
conductor, and when he had helped her 
down and the car gone on she stood quite 
alone in her old world. She looked about 
her with solemn joy. There was an ap- 
ple orchard on one side of the road and 
a cornfield on the other. The cornfield 
was all a-rustle in the light breeze, and 
its strong scent filled the air. She walked 
unconsciously through the flicker of light 
and shade. She was thinking of the snow- 
drop bush that grew beside the front door. 
It ought to be in bloom if it hadn’t died 
down. And there would be Canterbury 
bells—they come up every year—and the 
barnyard would be covered with gill-go- 
over.the-ground. The familiar names 
bore assurance of welcome, like waiting 
friends. 

But when she reached the bend of the 
road where the old house itself came into 
view she stood for a moment looking 
off across the quiet fields. Then, very 
slowly, she turned and lifted her eyes. 
Her face was full of awe over the miracle 
of her happiness. 

‘*O Lord!’’ she breathed passionately, 
‘it ain’t changed! It ain’t changed a 
mite!’’ 

She hurried forward then, stumbling in 
her eagerness. Through the long grass 
shone purple gleams of Canterbury bells, 
and .beside the door was a snowdrop bush 


_crowned with berries of delicate ivory. 


She dropped down on the doorstep and 
sat for a long time wrapped in content, 
her thoughts wandering back through the 
fragrant years. Finally she stirred and 
looked across to the well. It was really 
past noon, but it was thirst of soul, not 
of body, that she felt. 

“Tf I could just taste that water 
once more,”’ she said restlessly. ‘‘There 
wa’n’t never any water like that. If there 
hasn’t anybody taken the buckets ’’— 

She pushed her way through the tan- 
gled grass to the well. The buckets were 
still there, and far below she could see 
the brown gleam of water. By stiff, 
awkward hitches she drew up a dripping 
bucket and bent her face to it and drank 
—a long thirsty draught. 


There is food beyond the wisdom of 
chemists. Lucy Holbrook, having taken 
that long draught of youth, felt suddenly 
eager and adventurous. It was not 
enough to see the body of the old house, 
she must get in—to the heart of it. She 
tried each of the doors in succession— 
they were all locked. Bafiled, but un- 
daunted, she made the rounds a second 
time; then she discovered a blind hang- 
ing loose from one of the kitchen win- 
dows, and in a flash of memory she knew 
that the lock on that window was broken. 
If she could only find anything to climb 
up by— ° 

She hurried to the shed in anxious 
search, and finally came upon a box, hid- 
den under a pile of chips and dust. She 
dragged it to the window and mounted 
itin triumph. Her hip made her wince, 
but she scorned the pain; with a mighty 
effort she drew herself over the sill and 
dropped, panting, into the dim twilight 
within. 

Suddenly the sound of a knocker rat- 
tled through the empty rooms. Lucy 
started, half discrediting her own senses, 
but when a second appeal came, she hur- 
ried to answer it. The door sagged from 
long disuse, but it gave way at last, let- 
ting a sudden dazzling parallelogram of 
emerald and blue into its old framework; 
and against the vivid background a girl 
stood waiting. She was a pretty little 
thing, with slender shoulders and a deli- 
cate-tinted face. She looked half curi- 
ously, half hesitatingly at Lucy, and held 
out a cocoanut-shell dipper. 

‘*IT saw you go to the well—I live next 
door, you know—and I thought maybe 
you might like something to drink out of.” 

“‘That’s real kind of you,”’ Lucy an- 
swered responsively. ‘‘I tried to get a 
drink, but I guess I didn’t make out to 
swaller as much as I thought I did. If 
you don’t mind, I’ll keep it a while and 
hand it back when I go.” 

‘No, I don’t mind,”’ the girl replied. 

She peered beyond Lucy into the empty 
rooms. Her eyes were red and there 
were little stirs about her lips, as if she 
had been crying. 

‘*I always wondered how this house 
looked inside,’’ she said—‘‘I didn’t know 
*twas open.”’ 
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Lucy’s blue eyes met hers with a laugh. 
“I don’t s’pose ’twas what you’d call 
open,”’ she asserted. ‘‘I found a blind 
off and I climbed in.”’ 

The girl repeated the words, ‘‘ Climbed 
in!” 

Lucy nodded. ‘Yes, I did, and 1’m 
lame too. I expect I’ll be laid up a while 
after it, but that don’t make no differ- 
ence. There’s things you want so much 
you’ve got to have them, come what 
will.”’ 

The girl glanced at her with a startled 
expression, as if she suspected the words 
of some inner meaning, but Lucy’s quiet 
gaze reassured her. 

‘**T’d like to look it over, if you don’t 
mind,”’ she said. 

‘*Certain, dear,’’ Lucy replied, ‘‘I’d be 
pleased to show you—lI lived here all my 
life till three years ago.’’ She turned, 
leading the way back into the rooms. ‘‘I 
don’t suppose it’s anything to see—for 
you,” she said, ‘‘jest bare walls and rot- 
ting floors. But it’s all so different to 
me. This was the setting-room that 
we’re in now—wait a minute and I[’ll 
open it up.’? She threw open one of the 
blinds, and as she did so a tiger lily thrust 
its saffron torch in her face. She leaned 
down and touched it eagerly. 

“How they have growed!”’ she cried. 
‘Ma always said she was goin’ to have 
them rooted out but she never did. I 
mind how they bloomed her last summer. 
She used to set at this window all the 
time, and one day she got sort o’ riled 
up and said she was sick of seein’ the 
whole world turned into yaller tiger lilies. 
And pa, he got up early the next mornin’ 
to mow them down. He didn’t say nuthin’ 
to her—he was goin’ to surprise her. I 
was sleepin’ on the lounge in ma’s room; 
*twas jest about five o’clock an’ I thought 
she was asleep, but suddenly she sat right 
up an’ called me. ‘Lucy’ she said, 
speakin’ up real clear, ‘You tell pa not 
to tech one o’ them lilies. They was here 
when I was married an’ I want them to 
be here when I die,’ she said. We never 


_ could tell how she knew—she couldn’t 


herself; she said she felt it. Pa hadn’t 
touched one when I ran out. And they 
was all in bloom when she died. Seems 
as if the veil grows so thin sometimes! Ma 
allus wanted to know things; ’twas most 
like a promise to her that she was goin’ 
to. I can jest think how eager an’ happy 
she’s been, learnin’ things all these 
years.” 

She fell to musing, a tender smile upon 
her lips; the girl stood in shy constraint. 
Lucy roused herself in a moment. 

‘*When I was little, I used to keep my 
rag babies in that closet,’’ she said, re- 
turning to the present with apology in 
her voice, ‘‘and later, my patchwork and 
fine sewing. The dolls wa’n’t there very 
long—ma thought giris ought to learn use- 
ful things. I made a shirt for pa when I 
was ten.” 

“O my!”’ the girl said softly. ‘‘I don’t 
like to sew,’’ she added, ‘‘I hate it.’’ 

‘*T guess most young creatures don’t,”’ 
Lucy agreed. ‘‘I know most of my mates 
didn’t. But I always liked it. It seems 
as if I had such happy things to do all my 
life.”’ 

The girl walked across to the window 
and stood looking out. 

“‘T wish I was that way,”’ she said in 
a muffled voice. 
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‘*Mebbe I wasn’t always,’’ Lucy replied 
wisely. ‘‘I guess all young things is 
made a good deal alike. But it’s all sun- 
shine as I look back—bright and quiet 
and peaceful like this day.’’ 

The girl’s thin, sweet voice ruse into a 
wail. 

*T don’t want things like this day,” 
shesobbed. ‘‘It’sdreadful, and I hateit!” 

Lucy’s wrinkled hand touched the heav- 
ing shoulders softly. 

‘‘There, there dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ tell me 
if ’twill do you any good and don’t tell 
me if it won’t.” 

The girl turned with a sudden vehe- 
mence. 

**T’ll teli you—I don’t care what you 
think of me—I’ve got to tell somebody. 
All the others went in to the celebration, 
but I—couldn’t. There’s somebody that 
was going to take me and then we quar- 
reled—he’s gone with Alma Davis and’’— 
She put her face down into her hands and 
sobbed again. 

Lucy’s voice carried a quiet steadiness. 

‘‘There dear,’’ she said, ‘“‘cry it out if 
you’ve got to, but I wouldn’t let myself 
go. Mebbe we can talk it over, some. 
’Tain’t good to get yourself all wrought 
up.” 

‘*We’d been going together almost a 
yearnow,’’ thegirlsobbed. ‘‘ David Clark 
ought to have known I didn’t mean it.” 

Lucy looked at her with startled eyes. 
‘*Whodid you say ’twas, dear? ’’ she asked. 

**David Clark,”’ the girl repeated. 

*‘One of Lorenzo Clark’s boys? ’”’ Lucy 
pursued breathlessly. 

“Yes,’”’ the girl nodded. 

Into Lucy’s eyes came a look of solemn 
exaltation. 

‘“*T guess I’ve got it all now,” she said. 
‘*T dunno’s [ can tell you rightly, dearie 
—I guess mebbe you’ve got to live most 
of your life to understand some things. 
When I was a girl something happened 
to me. I ain’t goin’ to tell you what 
’twas for that don’t matter, but ’twas 
near enough so that I know the way 
you’re feeling today, an it lasted months 
—mebbe years. All was, that by an’ by 
there came a time when it seemed to me 
I could be reconciled to it if only I could 
understand why it had to be. An’ I guess 
I dotoday. Dearie, let me tell you some- 
thing. Men folks ain’t like women folks 
an’ never will be. There’s things that 
you’ve got to make up your mind to once 
for all—things that you can’t change any 
more than you can make a stream run 
up hill. It’s dif’rent with dif’rent men— 
with the Clarks, it’s that you’ve allus got 
to take the first step if things have gone 
wrong. Seemsif there’s something inside 
them that locks an’ won’t let the words 
come out, though they want to make up 
as much as you do. But if you go first, 
*twill come right every time—an’ there 
won’t have to be many times either.” 

The girl’s intentness broke into eager 
speech. 

‘But I thought I’d got to have some 
pride It was most killing me—I wanted 
to make up so, but I thought ’twas his 
fault, an’ so”’— 

Lucy smiled as one whose wisdom did 
not fail her. 

‘‘T never yet heard that pride was the 
greatest thing in the world,’’ she said. 
‘*Suppose. you keep the old readin’ a 
while longer. When that fails, ’twill be 
time to make up something else.’ 
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The girl drew a long breath. “O I’m 
so glad!’’shecried. Suddenly she turned 
in consternation. ‘‘  Why—haven’t you 
had anything to eat?’’ she stammered. 

**T never thought of it, ‘‘ Lucy replied 
simply. ‘I guess I wasn’t thinkin’ of 
anything except seein’ the old place once 
more.”’ 

The girl moved swiftly towards the 
doorway. ‘I’m going to bring you 
something,’”’ she said. ‘‘You stay—I 
won’t be long,’ and before Lucy could 
reply she was gone. 

For a few minutes Lucy waited doubt- 
ful—then as the girl did not reappear, she 
went on through the house. The old 
beautiful memories were not routed; it 
was rather as if she had come back to 
meet her own girlhood and give it its 
crown. 

She was standing at the window of her 
old room, musing over it all when the 
girl’s light step came to the door; her 
radiant face looked like a flower abloom 
in the dusk. 

“Tf you’ll come down stairs,’”’ she said 
shyly—‘‘I’ve fixed something. It’s pic- 
nic-y, but it’s better than nothing.” 

Lucy followed her down, accepting 
gratefully the chair the girl had brought 
for her. She had not realized her weari- 
ness before, but now she knew that she 
was both faint and tired. She looked 
happily across the little feast. 

**Ain’t it just beautiful?” she sighed. 
For years it had been her fashion of say- 
ing grace. 

Yet after all, it was of heart fare that 
they both partook—neither of them could 
eat much food; a bright restlessness was 
upon the girl and Lucy was always the 
slightest of eaters. In a little while she 
leaned back, her fragile meal complete. 

‘But you haven’t eaten anything!”’ 
the girl complained. 

Lucy smiled across at her serenely. 
‘* Mercy—yes I have,” she replied, ‘‘I’ve 
had lots more than you know.”’ 

The girl crumbled a cooky between her 
fingers; finally she looked up bravely. 

“Are you sure?” she asked, ‘about 
that that you said, you know?”’ 

Lucy’s eyes met hers with quiet joy. 
‘*Yes,’”’ she said, ‘“‘I’m as sure as I am 
that I am in this house this minute. I 
dunno but I’m surer.”’ 


A few minutes after Lucy reached the 
Home, the ’bus arrived with its load of 
irritable and disheveled old ladies. The 
day would gather a golden glow as it 
slipped back in memory, but the im- 
mediate result was the undesirable one 
of tired and jarring nerves. Susan Pot- 
ter climbed to her room, groaning at 


every step. 


‘*Here I bean’ here I’ll stay till I die!’’ 
was her greeting. ‘‘I’ve had my lesson. 
Sech scrougin’ an’ grabbin’! O my land, 
how tired I be!’’ 

She dropped: wearily into a chair, but 
roused to fumble in her reticule from 
which she produced a small package 
whose greasy appearance indicated the 
nature of its contents. 

“IT brought you a piece of cake,’’ she 
said dismally. ‘‘Tain’t nothin’ to boast 
on—O my soul, how I ache!—but seein’ 
you didn’t go, I thought mebbe you’d rel- 
ish it. I don’t s’pose I ever shall relish 
anything again.” 


Lucy flushed guiltily. ‘’Twas real 
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good of you to bring it,’’ she said, ‘“‘ but I 
dunno’s I’ve any right to take it. I’ve 
had a real good day myself.’’ 

Mrs. Potter lifted her tired eyes. ‘‘I 
guess you did,’’ she assented. ‘‘You 
don’t look tired amite. But I was bound 
to go an’ I went. You’d better eat the 
cake—I don’t feel as if I could abide the 
sight of any sweet stuff fer a month, my- 
self.’’ 

**T’ll cover it up now,”’ Lucy replied. 
“*T’m real sorry that you’re so tired, Mis’ 
Potter.”’ 

‘*T guess bein’ sorry aint goin’ to help 
it,’ Mrs. Potter returned ungraciously. 
She lifted her voice to follow Lucy’s re- 
treating footsteps down the hall. ‘You 
didn’t miss any gre’t,’’ she said. ‘‘ There 
was seven dif’rent kinds of cake but they 
wa’n’t none of them nothin’ to be proud 
of. And my land, you’s orter seen some 
folks stuff! Thank heaven 7 never was 


that kind.’’ 
(The End.) 





Inconsiderate Hostesses 


None too solemnly and too carefully 
also can I warn my investigating reader 
against carelessly permitting a guest to 
see the too intimate side of her family 
life. Even the old friend who comes to 
stay with you will not wish to hear and 
see overmuch of your domestic worries, 
of the family disputes or the little house- 
hold skeletons. Just as you give your 
visitor the best room in the house, the 
daintiest fare from your larder, and the 
greatest possible amount of diversion, 
give him also the most cheerful, agree- 
able view of your home circle. 

Wretched indeed is the guest who sits 
at a table where the hostess and her hus- 
band argue a point with sharp speeches, 
where the mother constantly reprimands 
the servants and children, and sorry am 
I for the visitor who is obliged to hear 
family woes and sorrows and nursery 
squabbles. These are among the little 
disagreeables from which a hostess must 
protect her friends just as she must take 
care never to let her children prove an 
annoyance to those who accept her hos- 
pitality. 

You may be quite correct in thinking 
your sturdy Teddy the cleverest boy in 
the world and your Dorothy the sweetest 
of little maidens, yet you have no right 
to force their company and their small 
accomplishments and the tales of their 
precocious doings and sayings on the 
gentleman who sits beside you at dinner, 
or on the woman who comes to stay a 
few days in your home.—Emily Holt, in 
The Secret of Popularity (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). 





The Four Cs 


As is well known, the German Emperor and his 
wife also are fond of repeating that the four Ks 
should be the housewife’s guide. These words are 
“Kinder, Kleider, Kirche, Kiiche.” In the English 
we must substitute C for K. Thus: 


Oh, wisely has the Kaiser said 

Four Cs should rule in housewife’s head. 
A Child to love, a Church for prayer, 
Fair Cook, and Clothes in good repair. 


No Child: then life is dull and long, 

No Church: then everything goes wrong; 

No Cook: and this the husband loathes; 

No taste: who likes untidy clothes? 
—Percy Fitzgerald, in Westminster Gazette. 
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Can Dyspepsia Be Cured 


I read with much interest Helen Campbell’s 
story of The Munching Club in The Congre- 
gationalist of July 22. The story suggested 
many questions. Can we not have them an- 
swered in The Congregationalist? Depend 
upon it, I shall not be the only one interested 
in the replies. 

Is it a true story? What is ‘‘ Professor 
Chittenden’s ‘ Report,’’’ and where may it 
be obtained? What are these books of Hor- 
ace Fletcher’s, and where can I get them? 

Has any reader of The Congregationalist 
joined a Munching Club? If so, with what 
effect? 

If any one knows of a “‘ sure cure” for dys- 
pepsia, let us have it, in mercy’s name. 

Crk. 2. 


The Author of the Munching Club 
Replies 


As to the first question, the story is true in 
one sense; that is, I have under personal ob- 
servation a little group of children of a phy- 
sician who is a convert to “‘ Fietcherizing’”’ 
and who is teaching them and his patients 
also the method with excellent results for the 
general health. Also I have knowledge of 
other cases where adenoids, catarrh and other 
difficulties have for both children and adults 
entirely disappeared, while dyspepsia is at 
once mitigated and very shortly is known no 
more. 

For the second question as to Professor 
Chittenden’s Report; in April 1904, Professor 
Chittenden read a paper before the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington, giving a 
general summary of an experiment carried on 
for six months in the laboratory of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University. The 
paper attracted universal attention and inter- 
est among physicians present and was the 
subject of editorial comment and approval in 
the leading medical juurnals. ‘*‘ The Starvation 
Squad,” as it was named by the students of 
Yale, was made up of thirteen soldiers de- 
tailed from the United States Army Hospital 
Corps, who volunteered for this unexpected 
order of national service. Added to them 
were six Yale professors and instructors, and 
eight Yale students chosen on account of 
their proficiency in athletic exercises. 

Mr. Horace Fletcher, a man of wealth, an 
art collector as well as a well-known philan- 
thropist, a high liver and the victim both 
of dyspepsia and very uncomfortable obesity, 
had already worked out his own salvation by 
the method he described. It was he who ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of War for a detail of 
soldiers on whom Professor Chittenden might 
try his formulas, Mr. Fietcher paying a large 
share of expenses. The question at issue was 
whether the allowance of proteid regarded as 
necessary by the standard authority, Von 
Voit, might not to advantage be reduced. 

Professor Chittenden has embodied every 
detail of the experiment in a heavy volume, 
the most important contribution ever made to 
the food question. Mr. Fietcher in turn has 
told the story in his own fashion, first in 
The A B Zof our Nutrition, and later in The 
New Glutton and Epicure, both published 
by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston. The 
Chittenden Report comes I think from 
Houghton & Mifflin, but any good publisher 
can furnish it. 

‘* Eat what you like,’”’ Mr. Fletcher says, *‘ so 
long as you see that each mouthfal is reduced 
to a thin cream in the mouth, at which point 
it is swallowed involuntarily.” It is a peace- 
ful revolution in dietetics that has begun, an 
army of converts already munching their way 
to such health as they have never known, 
yet enjoying as they have never enjoyed every 
form of food taken. HELEN CAMPBELL, 
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Closet and Altar 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


It is worth our while to remember that 
personal influence is not merely a matter 
of example, but a scientific fact. People 
are either better or worse, stronger or 
weaker, for our presence. We effect more 
by what we are than by our attempts at 
persuasion or remonstrance. Others may 
be able to use our moral strength.—R. J. 
Campbell. 





A business man who does his business 
as to the Lord, who lives his own life 
with fidelity and courage, who rises to 
the highest level of his being, is a Chris- 
tian worker though he may not know it, 
a light that shines upon others and draws 
them into its own track.—British Weekly. 





The sins of teachers are the teachers of 
sins. Beware of the bad things of good 
men.—Andrew A. Bonar. 





God of the Dew, 
In gentlest ministry, 
As silently 
Would I some soul refresh anew. 


God of the Sun, 
Far flaming heat and light, 
Be my delight 
On radiant errands swift to run. 


God of the Star, 
To its stern orbit true, 
My soul imbue 
With dread, lest I thine order mar. 


God of the Sea, 
Majestic, vast, profound, 
Enlarge my bound— 
Broader and deeper let me be. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





Argument or evidence does little for 
us; but to be encircled with a deep. flow- 
ing life quickens us. It is with the ef- 
fects of such a life as it is with the deli- 
cate perfume of some flower. If you 
press it and seek to catch its aroma, you 
fail; the process is too coarse. But when 
you are beside it, the vagrant and casual 
winds waft to the nostrils the sweetest 
perfume. And so it is with the life of 
men who are constantly living unto God. 
It exhales upon all around them; and 
they, too, are quickened.—Andrew Bruce. 
Davidson. 

O, to be like Thee, Lord, as a clear 
sian through which the glory of the 

eavenly Father shines! O, to be 
counted worthy to have helped men 
to acquaintance with their Redeemer 
and their Friend! Lord, save me from 
the useless life, the unholy and un- 
lovely drifting on of thoughtless ease. 
Show me Thy work and give me the 
great joy of having some little part in 
it for which Thou dost depend on me. 
Thou hast given me my talents, help 
me neither to despise nor overrate them. 
Give me wisdom to perceive my op- 
portunity, courage to grasp it, grace 
to persevere. Let assurance of Thy 
presence sustain me in despondency. 
Pardon, in Thy merciful kindness, my 
manifold neglects and transgressions, 
which have hurt my influence as Thy 
child. And guard my way, on the 
tight hand and on the left, that I 
wander no more, neither betray the 
trust which Thou hast committed to 
my care. Amen. 
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The American Board and the Open Doors 


Some of the Present Problems and Opportunities 


An Array of Valuable 
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Two weeks from next Thursday the American Board rounds out the ninety-sixth year of its vigorous and fruitful life. Two 
weeks from that date more than one hundred persons from New England and the Middle States will be on their way to Seattle to 
attend the annual meeting. It is therefore an opportune time to give a comprehensive view of certain problems before the officials 


and of inspiring successes at the front. 
encouragement and inspiration. 


On this and following pages will be found some material, interesting, varied and full of 





The Situation as the Home 
Secretary Sees It 


BY REV. CORNELIUS H. PATTON, D. D. 


A personal word is asked as to the mission- 
ary situation. I will reply by describing 
things exactly as I see them. I have become 
convinced that the only real problem of mis- 
sions is in the home department. This means 
that we are back where we were at the be- 
ginning of the modern missionary movement. 
It is not that nothing has been accomplished. 
Far from it. The record of the past one hun- 
dred years’ work is glorious. But as to the 
place where the problem rests, it is once more 
at the home end of the line. Once more the 
churches have become indifferent toward the 
heathen world. Once more they are talking 
about there being so much to do at home that 
they cannot engage in foreign work. Once 
more they are beginning to ask if God cannot 


take care of the heathen without them. We 


need a modern Carey to break down the new 
wall of indifference. We need another hay 
stack band who shall lead us back to the great 
purposes of God and revive the spirit of prayer 
in our midst. And we need these on the home 
field. 

Things are going splendidly abroad. There 
is no problem there. Access to the whole 
heathen and non-Christian world has been 
secured. Our missionaries can go where they 
please and wherever they go they find the 
people ready for them. Once they worked 
ten years for a single convert. Now 1,000 
converts await baptism in a single mission. 
The problem of approach to the ethnic reli- 
gions and of the means for winning converts 
is also solved. Evangelism, education, med- 
ical work, literature and industrial training, 
each has found its appropriate place. All 
these agencies are co-ordinated in a thoroughly 
scientific and effective system for building up 
the kingdom of heaven. The value of native 
workers is no longer debated. It isa settled 
policy to depend more and more upon the 
witness and work of converts disciplined and 
trained in our schools. Self-support is stead- 
ily gaining. All these things which have 
vexed us in the past are out of the way. 
There is no problem abroad as to principle, 
method or opportunity. The only problem 
abroad is forced upon the missionaries by the 
inadequacy of their support. They are a 
splendidly equipped army, with improved 
modern weapons and with victory in sight; 
but while in the heart of the enemy’s country 
they suddenly find ammunition, provisions, re- 
enforcements withdrawn. Failing to receive 
proper support at home, they are forced to 
fall back in retreat. 

The figure is not a forced one. If we are 
not retreating in China, what shall we call it? 
Although the opportunity for aggressive work 
is absolutely unprecedented we actually are 
doing less than before the witness of our 
martyrs made this new opportunity possible. 
The one fact tha‘ the martyrdom of eighteen 
of our missionaries and 30,000 native Chris- 
tians in China has stirred the churches so 
little is a sign-proof that I am right in saying 
we are back at the beginning. Such events 
should have stirred our churches profoundly. 
The names of Ernest R. Atwater, Horace T. 
Pitkin, George L. Williams, Annie A. Gould 


and others in our noble list of martyrs should 
be household words. The stories of their 
heroism and death should be in thousands of 
sermons every year and should be referred 
to in solemn and grateful tones in our meet- 
ings for prayer. The complacency of our 
churches in the face of what has happened 
in Turkey and China is sadly significant. We 
are too busy in America to care much for 
martyrs. The situation is the more serious 
because in spite of all the indifference at home 
the work abroad goes on gloriously. 

I say all this with full realization of the 
large number of consecrated, self-sacrificing 
Christians in our churches who are giving in 
the spirit of Mary of Bethany and the widow 
in the temple. These are the ones I love to 
mention from month to month in the Home 
Department of the Herald. But how few they 
are compared with the total membership of 
our churches, and how poor most of them are 
in this world’s goods! And then consider that 
our benevolent societies are having a harder 
time than ever before. 

Now, all this sounds pessimistic, but not 
for a single moment have I given way to pessi- 
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mism or been tempted to. It is simply the 
part of prudence and business sense to under- 
stand and recognize the facts as they are. One 
factor I have left out—shall I say it is the only 
factor—Christ. This is his work. We are 
under his command. In the last analysis he 
is responsible for it. And he has not left us 
without promises, nor has he ever withdrawn 
his presence. Everything is coming out right. 
The opportunity abroad will be matched by a 
great response at home. The churches are 
going to rally to this work. Fora time “the 
cares of the age and the deceitfulness of riches 
and the lusts of other things entering in have 
choked the word and it becometh unfruitful.” 
But the age is changing. The times are be- 
coming better. There is chance yet fora great 
harvest. Our leading pastors are loyal almost 
toa man. The younger men in the ministry 
are coming forward hopefully. How many 
have taken pains recently to say, ‘‘We are 
with you heart and soul in this work?’ Men 
of wealth are beginning to recognize that we 
offer them the greatest opportunity in the 
world for a wise use of large donations. The 
outlook is good. Another year should show 
a decided gain in our finances. The church 
cannot long delay assuming an aggessive at- 
titude at home and abroad. To this end we 
work; and to this end we invite all who be- 
lieve the promises to pray. 


Why An Increased Expenditure 


BY TREAS. FRANK H. WIGGIN 


That the best and largest results may be 
obtained from the work already undertaken, 
the American Board needs a steady and con- 
stantly increasing supply of funds. Enlarge- 
ment to some extent in expenditure is neces- 
sitated by the achieved success. The rapid 
increase in the number of individual inquirers 
and of whole communities pleading for reli- 
gious instruction calls for a corresponding in- 
crease in catechists and native teachers and 
in an educated native ministry. Permanence 
in results requires an educated ministry, and 
that we may have such a ministry requires 
the support and development of the higher 
institutions of learning. That the people 
themselves appreciate such institutions is evi- 
denced by the fact that in some of them fully 
four-fifths of the money used for their main- 
tenance comes from thé people themselves. 
In one of our American Board colleges having 
nearly one thousand students in all depart- 
ments, the total amount sent from this coun- 
try for its support would not pay the salary 
of a single professor in one of our leading 
American institutions, although the poverty 
of the people where this institution is situ- 
ated is great, and the average daily wage of 
a common workman is less than twenty cents. 
For several years the appropriations of the 
Board for such institutions and for all native 
agents has remained stationary, although 
great has been the need of an increase. 

From native contributions alone has re- 
sulted an increase of schools, churches and 
other Christian agencies, and the influence of 
the mission station is ever extending over a 
larger area, thus calling for more missionaries 
to superintend, guide and inspire the native 
workers. After long and faithful service in 
which heavy burdens have been carried bravely 
and without complaint, some of our mission- 
aries have been incapacitated by illness or old 
age, or have been removed by death. Every 
year to fill these vacancies some new mis- 
sionaries have been appointed, but the re-en- 
forcements have been wholly inadequate to 
the actual needs, and now several of our most 
important missions are urgently calling for 
more help. Although it increases the finan- 
cial outlay to provide a new missionary fam- 
ily with an outfit, with transportation to the 
field and in many cases with a suitable hab- 
itation, yet in this way only can the work 
which has already been done so patiently, 
with such fidelity and at so much cost be best 
conserved and brought to a richer fruitage. 

The expenditures of the Board for the cur- 
rent year will doubtless show an increase, due 
partly to the larger number of missionaries 
sent out, partly to the increased cost of living in 
some fields, and also to the fact that this year 
for the first time the Board will have to meet 
the running expenses of the new Morning Star. 
These are necessarily large because the vessel 
depends upon steam for its motive power. 

A wise and judicious economy isat all times 
desirable and is maintained in ajl departments, 
but there is an economy which is most unwise, 
since it defeats the very endin view. In every 
such great enterprise, if successful, there 
comes a time when a moderately increased 
expenditure will multiply many fold the re- 
sults obtained. 
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Notable Gains in Equip- 
ment, Favor with Offi- 
cials and Denominational 
Co-operation 





Progress in China Since 1900 


Five Years of Solid Growth 


A Story of Large Achieve- 
ments with Small Resources 











In connection with the Boxer uprising of 1900 there was a loss to the American Board arising from destruction of property 
amounting to above $300,000. The staff of workers in China was reduced nearly one-seventh through the martyrdom of such heroes 
and heroines as Horace Pitkin, Miss Morrill and Miss Gould. Hundreds of natives were as cruelly cut down. Apparently the fruit 
of many years of faithful labor was blasted. But while the scenes of sorrow and suffering were still fre-h in mind, the missionaries 
went to work to repair the damage done and to re-establish the work in China on still more substantial foundations. A hint of what 
has been accomplished is told on the two following pages. 





The North China Union Med- 
ical College 


A GREATLY-NEEDED AND WIDELY-SERVICE- 
ABLE PLANT 


BY JAMES H. INGRAM, M.D. 


China, with her four hundred millions of 
people, has not a well equipped medical college 
for the instruction of physicians and surgeons 
to minister to the bodily ailments of this great 
mass of humanity. Native physicians are usu- 
ally men who, having failed to obtain literary 
degrees, have turned aside to seek a livelihood 
by making a pretense at ministering to the 
ills of the people. All that is necessary in or- 
der to enter the medical profession is to put 
out a shingle; no diploma is required; and, of 
course, there is no suggestion of boards of 
examiners to guard the people agains’ quacks 
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and incompetents. China’s books on the heal- 
ing art were written thousands of years ago; 
and their quality, in the eyes of the native 
practitioners, is improved with age. Surgical 
instruments, an:esthetics and antiseptics have 
no place in their radimentary surgery. 


LACK OF MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE 


A patient suffering with toothache is re- 
lieved by the physician, providing the tooth is 
sufficiently loose to be extracted with a string. 
But when it is firmly rooted, there is nothing 
in store for the sufferer but to endure the tor- 
ture or find relief in the opium pipe. 

Eye surgery seems to be for the most part, 
in the hands of old women. Their favorite 
operation for all ocular diseases is performed 
by catching up some of the conjunctiva on the 
point of a needle and snipping it off with the 
shears. During my residence in China I have 
seen many eyes that have been destroyed in 
this way. No wonder that blindness is so 
generally prevalent. 

Sometime ago a deaf mute was brought to 
my hospital for treatment. Upon examination 
I found that his sciatic nerves had been sey- 





ered about the middle of each thigh. I learned 
from his brother that the patient, suffering 
severe pain, had gone to the native doctor, 
who cut the nerves in order to give relief. 
Thus heroic and conservative treatment are 
intermingled with a caprice that is born of 
ignorance and superstition. Paralysis was 
also added to this poor man’s afflictions. The 
native surgeon makes no attempt at setting 
fractured bones and dislocated joints. The 
treatment of tumors is unknown to them, as 
also the ligation of arteries. As already inti- 
mated, opium smoking is frequently resorted 
to for relief from pain. In time the cause of 
the pain may disappear, but ordinarily not 
until the patient has become a slave to this 
habit. 

One meets with remarkable prescriptions. 
It is common for a native doctor to order a 
patient to make a decoction in a bowl of a 
particular c>lor and size, and after drinking 


the mixture, he is required to pulverize the 
bowl and drink that also. 

This winter I operated upon an army officer 
for cataract. Afterward he gave me a list 
of remedies that he had tried before coming to 
me: hundreds of doses of cooling medicines, 
hundreds of doses of heating medicines, large 
amounts of sheep’s liver, doses of sheep’s gall, 
live snails and striped spiders! 

Vaccination is practiced to some extent, but 
lack of care oftentimes makes it a calamity 
rather than a blessing. Smallpox is always 
to be found. It is regarded as one of the 
diseases of childhood, as measles and whoop- 
ing cough are in the United States. Thereis 
no attempt at quarantine for smallpox. The 
bubonic plague and cholera are constantly 
lurking for their victims in portions of this 
great empire, and from infected ports these 
diseases are carried throughout the world. 

The lack of medical knowledge in China is 
naturally a source of financial loss to Ameri- 
cans. Vessels are often delayed at large ex- 
pense to navigation companies, and passengers 
are thus held up under trying conditions. 
Notwithstanding all precautions on the part 


of steamship companies, contagious diseases 
slip through the barriers, causing destruction 
of life and property. A few years ago a 
section of Honolulu was burned in order to 
drive the plague out of that city. The disease 
also appeared in San Francisco, and the people 
throughout the country were for a time un- 
easy as to the outcome. Frequently smallpox 
has been brought to the Pacific coast from 
the Orient. 


DANGERS INVOLVED FOR AMERICA 


America’s back door is now crowded up 
against China’s front gate. Our intercourse 
with this empire has increased many fold 
during the last two decades, and indications 
point to a continuance on a larger scale. This 
means that under present conditions we shal} 
be brought still more closely into contact with 
disease and pestilence. China must have edu- 
cated native physicians after the type of those 
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in Western lands. Japan has studied Western 
medicine for a generation, and today her 
armies in Manchuria are breaking the world’s 
record with their small percentage of sickness 
and death. Not many years ago Japan’s 
medical knowledge was in some respects in- 
ferior to that which obtains in China today. 
China is even now groping toward the light 
and the medical missionaries are being so- 
licited to instruct classes in hygiene, medicine 
and surgery. 


UNION EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


Recently an Educational Union was consum- 
mated by the American Board, the London 
Missionary Society and the American Presby- 
terian Board. Already in Peking a Union 
Medical College and Hospital is nearing com- 
pletion, at a cost of over 50,000 taels. The 
Empress Dowager has contributed 10,000 taels 
toward the institution. It is hoped that well- 
to-do Chinese will follow this example and 
assist in the purchase of equipments. This 
will require 25,000 taels additional, that the 
institution may be thoroughly furnished. 

At Tung-chou, twelve miles distant from 
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Peking and connected by rail, is the North 
China College. This institution is in the 
Educational Union. It was founded and has 
been maintained thus far by the American 
Board mission and has a well-established rep- 
utation. Here young men who desire to enter 
the medical profession can obtain their pre- 
liminary training. Already in the stadent 
body are many who are anxious to avail them- 
selves of a medical education. 

Heretofore we have had one-man hospitals 
scattered about, according to the location of 
mission stations. Each physician has trained 
helpers as best he could. Often this training 
has been confined to clinical instruction, ow- 
ing to the lack of suitable text-books. 

As yet there are only four men in sight to 
carry on this Union Medical School at Peking. 
The teaching will be in Chinese. Little has 
been done as yet toward furnishing modern 
medical literature in the language of the 
people. The force of foreign medical men 
has been kept busy in caring for dispensary 
patients and in endeavoring to meet the ever 
increasing demands upon their profession. 
Little time has been saved for the prosecn- 
tion of literary work along the line of their 
profession. 

The time has fully come for more thorough 
teaching, and the missionary surgeons and 
physicians of North China are sending out a 
united appeal for help in establishing this real 
medical college and hospital in the capital of 
the empire. Six more men are needed at once, 
with security for their support. If the people 
of America and Great Britain could only real- 
ize the urgency of this work, there would be 
no lack of men or money for its prosecution. 
This pioneer medical college in Peking will be 
a harbinger of a better day to the suffering 
and maimed ‘in this great empire. Who will 
have a hand in helping forward this blessed 
work? 

North Tung-chou, China. 


Beauty for Ashes 
OUTSTANDING TOKENS OF PERSISTENT LIFE 
BY LUELLA MINER 


In August, 1900, a little band of missionaries 
of the American Board, worn with the two 
months’ siege in the British Legation, stood 
near one of the principal streets of Peking amid 
the ruins of what had once been the scene of 
busy missionary life. Beautiful old trees had 
once shaded the picturesque Chinese buildings 
in which the missionaries madetheirhomes., A 
gnarly wisteria had thrown its great branches 
over a tree near the church. One side of the 
compound had been occupied by the buildings 
of the mission printing press, on the other the 
Bridgman School fur Girls had added court to 
court as the number of its students increased. 

All of this had been reduced to ashes on 
Peking’s St. Bartholomew Night in June. 
During the weeks of horror that followed, 
even the bricks of the foundations and cisterns 
were dug out, the roots of the great trees dis- 
appeared, the wells, which had become the 
graves of some of the Christians who here 
laid down their lives, were filled with rub- 
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bish. It became a desolation of desolations, 
and the very crows which flew over it scorned 
to rest amid its piles of broken bricks. 


UNDAUNTED WORKERS 


But soon, far sooner than even the bravest- 
hearted had dared to hope, the time came to 
build up the waste places. The débris was 
clearel away, adjoining property was pur- 
chased, and instead of having an irregular 
plot of ground accessible from the great 
street only by a crooked, dirty alley, the mis- 
sion owned a large property fronting on the 
great street. ‘‘Why do you buy so much 
land?”’ a missionary asked the Optimist. 
** Because we shall need it for our enlarged 
work.” The questioner thought of the hun- 
dreds of martyr graves of the Peking church, 
of the diminished schools, of the dark clouds 
which still hung over China, and wondered at 
the faith of the Optimist. 

Building after building rose, voluntary gifts 
swelled the indemnity funds, making enlarge. 
ment possible, the Bridgman School found it- 
self in two commodious buildings with many 
more students in attendance than before “‘ the 
trouble,” the boys’ school began to count its 
pupils by tens instead of units, and the little 
chapel built on the street overflowed. Then 
in the very center of the mission compound 
there rose up slowly a beautiful church, capa- 
ble of seating athousand listeners. The walls, 
inside and out, are of beautiful gray brick, the 
pillars and trimmings are of fine limestone, a 
very pale gray almost like marble. 


THE NEW CHURCH EDIFICE IN PEKING 


The church is on the good old English plan, 
with nave, aisles, transept and high steeple. 
The nave, with stone pillars on each side sup- 
porting graceful arches, rises high above the 
roof of the aisles, and is furnished with a sec- 
ond tier of windows. Solidity and genuine- 
ness are the qualities which strikeone. There 
is no plaster or paper, and there are no ceil- 
ings, unless the straw-woven mats barred off 
and supported by wood, high up against the 
roof, are called ceilings. The gray brick wall, 
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Union Medical College and Hospital, Peking 


rubbed quite smooth, looks cool and clean, 
and the stonework, beautifully carved, and a 
little bright glass in the windows, relieve the 
plainness. The immense beams and rafters 
all show—in fact, everything shows, just for 
what itis. The long pews are plain and sub- 
stantial too, and the whole effect is harmoni- 
ous and solemnizing. The cost was about 
$18,000, a little more than half of which came 
from the indemnity. The largest contributors 
outside the missionary circle were Sir Robert 
Hart of the Chinese Customs, and Mr. Squiers, 
formerly secretary of the American Legation, 
now our Ministerto Cuba. Inthe tower hangs 
the bell with its inscription to the memory of 
Jeremiah Porter, the gift of his children, two 
of whom have given their lives to China. It 
seem3 to sound out the words on its margin, 
Peace and good will, good will and peace, 
Peace and good will to all mankind. 
And there is another.inscription: 


Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 

Draw forth the cheerful day from night. 

O Father! touch the East, and light 

The Light that shone when Hope was born. 


THE DEDICATION SERVICES 


This bell has rung out its summons over 
the city for several occasions of special in- 
terest. The first was for the dedication sery- 
ice in October, 1904. It was an inspiring au- 
dience which gathered, and scores turned 
away saying, “I can’t crowd in.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Conger were present, and several Chi- 
nese Officials of high rank, among them Ch’en 
Pi, formerly governor of Peking, now holding 
an important position in one of the boards, 
and Hsii Shih Ch’ang, vice-president of the 
Board of War. There were also ladies of 
high degree, and the bright hues of their 
silk robes, heavily embroidered, as well as 
the elaborate Manchu head-dress, gay with 
jewels and flowers, made a dazzling color pic- 
ture. The sermon by Dr. Sheffield, president 
of the North China Union College, and the 
addresses and music, made it an occasion to 
be remembered. The next Sunday His Ex- 
eellency Wu Ting Fang, who is steadily rising 
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Seattle from the Water Front 


in rank and influence in Peking, was a listener 
in the audience. 


A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS 


Christmas celebrations called in a crowd 
which crammed every corner, but the two 
hundred boys and girls in the schools had 
the front seats, and paid as good attention 
to the exercises as could be expected when 
a big Christmas tree was waving its treasures 
before their eyes. Even the Christmas tree 
could not draw the eyes of the audience away 
from the twenty little ones from the kinder- 
garten when they stood up in rainbow attire 
and gave two motion songs. After the exer- 
cises about seven hundred women and 
children, some of them from the fami- 
lies of dukes or high oflicia)s, swarmed 
over the buildings of the Bridgman 
School, where the students tried to 
serve them in proper style to tea and 
cakes. Then the boys’ school had 
military drill and field sports in the 
big yard in the center of the mission 
compound, while hundreds gathered 
to watch them. 


THE GRADUATION EXERCISES 


The class of 1905 in the Bridgman 
Schoo] was the first to hold its grad- 
uating exercises in the new church. 
Five strong, noble young women, with 
breadth of intellect and refinement of 
spirit shining from their faces, read 
their essays with a grace and dignity 
which would have done credit to the 
best institution in America. The es- 
says were in the beautiful Chinese 
classical style, and a gentleman in the 
audience who is noted for his scholar- 
ship said, ‘I have never heard five as 
fine essays read so well by Chinese students.’”’ 
The class motto well expresses the purpose 
and spirit of these earnest women, ‘* Le Tsun 
Chu Chih” (Joy fully Doing God’s Will). When 
they graduate from our colleges in groups of 
fifty instead of five, it will be a glad day for 
the women of this great empire. For there is 
a new longing springing up in the hearts of 
these millions of women. One could see it 
written on the faces of some of the richly 
dressed ladies who listened in the audience 
that day. 








The Olympic Range, looking acrvss Puget Sound 


Slowly from the Bridgman School is be- 
ing evolved the North China Union Woman’s 
Colleze, the first building of whichis now in 
process of erection. It will be under the 
same board of managers as the other three 
institutions constituting the North China 
Union Colleges, the college of liberal arts for 
men at the American Board mission in Tung- 
chou, the medical college at the London mis- 
sion in Peking, and the theological seminary 
at the Presbyterian mission in Peking. Al- 
ready six missions are represented among the 
students in the Bridgman School, and the five 
graduates came from three different provinces. 

The dvors of rich and poor, of high official 





Pilarim Church, Seattle 


and humble coolie, are opening to the mis- 
sionary and teacher. The new opportunity 
has been won through conflict and agony of 
soul. Several feet of broken brick and rub- 
bish were dug away that the foundations of 
the fine new buildings might b2 laid. He who 
has already given beauty for ashes in His 
materia! kingdom in China will soon give in 
His spiritual kingdom a victory such as Chris- 
tendom has never seen before, not even in the 
conquest of the Roman Empire for Christ. 
Peking, China. 


Seattle Expectant 
BY REV. EDWARD L. SMITH, D. D. 


The entertainment of the American Board 
next September will be to Seattle a great 
privilege. 

The prevailing sentiment is one of keen ex- 
pectation. It will bein a way an introduction 
of Paget Sound Congregationalism to the de- 
nomination. It will not be the first recogni- 
tion of this coast. The council came to Port- 
Jand and California has long been recognized 
but Washington is rather new. She is glad to 
be tied more closely to the great denomina- 
tional undertakings and to be given the 
inspiration attending these annual 
meetings. Seattle is looking for one 
of the oldtime meetings where the 
interest in the affairs of the Board is 
intense and the enthusiasm for its 
world work at highest pitch. 

Among the advantages expected to 
accrue to the city, perhaps the first, 
is to see and know many men and 
women known before only by reputa- 
tion. The missionaries whose names 
have been seen in the Herald and 
whose work has been followed by so 
many Woman’s Missionary Societies; 
the secretaries and editors who have 
been long time visitors in our homes 
through their papers; the ministers 
whose fame has traveled far but whose 
faces are not familiar; the honored 
laymen who have given to the Board 
so many years of tireless and gratui- 
tous service, all these Seattle will re- 
joice to greet and know. The mis- 
sionary propaganda to beaccomplished 
by the meeting on this coast will be 
far reaching in results. 

Seattle also confidently expects the Board 
to bring a great spiritual uplift to the city. 
This ought to be so with every annual meet- 
ing but it is even more vital when the meet- 
ing comes into a new territory where spi.itual 
influences do net perhaps equal those of Bos- 
ton and where the reputation of the Board is 
still to make. Seattle is taking upon herself 
the burden of raising a considerable sum to 
enable the Board to have the benefit of Dr. 
Dawson's presence and is depending upon the 
Board meeting to give the proper preparation 
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Newly appointed missionaries with Secretaries Strong, Smith, Hicks and Patton of the American Board and with Misses Stanwood and Lamson of the Woman's 


Board. Picture taken at the Conference held during the first week in June 





for a series of evangelistic meetings under Dr. 
Dawson which will follow immediately. 

The offer of free entertainment to the pastor 
and one delegate from every Congregational 
church will ba generally accepted in this state 
at least and will give the Board the better 
opportunity to extend the influence and infor- 
mation of the meeting to the entire Northwest. 

Much has been done to stimulate interest in 
the coming of the Board. Secretary Patton 
created a favorabie impression when he spoke 
in our churches aud was entertained at lunch 
with sixty business men, talking of the great 
concerns of the Board convincingly. Then 
came Dr. Sydney Strong, who added fuel to 
the flame and won all hearts. Lastly, Dr. 
Hillis has been with us for five days lecturing 
and preaching and the occasion has been 
seized for another lunch of business men at 
the Washington Hotel when eighty men heard 
his estimate of the great value of the foreign 
missionary as an advance agent of commerce. 
The papers have been ready to help and have 
published a full symposium of our pastors 
upon the significance to us of the coming of 
the Board. They are now asking for more 
copy of similar character. It seems quite cer- 
tain, all these things considered, that the 
Board will find the public mind prepared for 
its coming. 

The Chamber of Commerce has been quick 
to co-operate, voting to indorse the invitation 
to the Board and to take the entire responsi- 
bility for the Saturday afternoon outing upon 
the Sound. So the Board will be their guests 
in seeing the wonders and beauties of our in- 
land sea. No meetings will be held on Satur- 
day evening that all may rest for the coming 
Sunday. 

A cordial spirit of co-operation has been 


shown by the First Methodist and by the’ 


First Presbyterian Churches in the offer of 
their buildings for any of the Board’s uses. 
Our own Plymouth Church is still pastorless, 
missing Dr. Temple sorely at this time, but a 
noble body of men and women are supplying 
every need in the work of preparation and a 
pastor will, be forthcoming, we hope, before 
September. 

The Seattle group of Congregational churches 
now numbers seventeen, all those within the 


city limits self-supporting except our two re- 
cently organized missions. The visitors will 
be interested in this exhibit of churches, Sun- 
day schools, academies and colleges to which 
their money has been pouring by home mis- 
sionary channels these many years. They 
will find this exhibit all along the line. 

Dr. Hillis declared the other day that, so 
far as his knowledge goes, there are only two 
other cities in the world in the same class 
with Seattle for scenic beauty of location— 
Constantinople and Edinburgh. There is no 
difference between Tacoma and Seattle in this 
regard. The region is to be seen and appre- 
ciated as a whole and as one. The constant 
declaration is, ** You ought to be better with 
such glories of nature about you.’’ Our reply 
is, ** We are.”’ 


Fresh News from the Wide Field 








HINTS OF HAPPENINGS IN 
AFRICA CHINA INDIA 
TURKEY JAPAN MICRONESIA 

PAPAL LANDS 








The accounts of the terrible cyclone in 
Micronesia are thrilling. During all the hard- 
ship and confusion through which the mis- 
sionaries passed one of them says, ‘‘ We had 
only one thuught of thankfulness to God that 
he spared our lives.’’ 





The first conference specially for the deep- 
ening of the religious life of Christian work- 
ers, both native and foreign, has recently been 
held in the Bible House, Constantinople. 
Delegates were present from Greece, Bulgaria 
and many of the larger cities of Turkey. 
Rev. John MeNeill of Seotland led the con- 
ference. 





During the terrible typhoon which visited 
the Micronesian [slands in April the Morning 
Star proved itself a fine stanch boat. Though 
twice her anchors were dragged across the 
harbor and three times she touched bottom 
she received no serious danger to her hull. 
The captain deemed it best to come to Hono- 
lulu, where she arrived Jaly 15. 


Ngatik and Nukuor, two small islands in 
the Caruline group of Micronesia, have never 
had a resident missionary and it is less than 
five years since darkest heathenism prevailed. 
Unaided the natives have built a church, 
paying for it entirely, and the balance they 
have turned over tothe American Board. The 
missionaries stationed at Ponape have made 
them occasional visits. 





Rev. Fred R. Bunker and a Zulu native 
helper reached Beira, East Africa, in April 
and began the Ruth Tracy Strong Branch of 
the American Board’s mission in Africa. He 
found the government officials and business 
men courteous, though free to admit they have 
very little use for missions, adding, however, 
**There are missions and missions.’”’ Liquor 
is a worse enemy than fever in this region, 
being sold everywhere without limit. 





Dr. Goedrich reports some “ red-letter 
days” in Tung-chou during May, when the 
ordination of a pastor and “field pastor” 
over the new. church at Tung-chou occurred. 
The customary parts were assigned to Pastor 
Jen of Peking, Drs. Sheffield, Goodrich and 
Ament. On the following Sunday the new 
pastor, Mr. Kung, received sixteen persons 
to the church on confession. At the Com- 
mencement exercises of the seminary seven 
men graduated. 


There are about 40,000 Chinese coolies now 
laboring in the Transvaal mines, and still 
more are coming. Many Chinese Christians, 
holding fine positions at home, have given up 
their work and come to work in the mines in 
order to reach their Chinese brothers. Rev. 
H. D. Goodenough of Johannesburg, in the 
Transvaal, finds opportunity for religious work 
in the compounds of that great mining town, 
and reports that the Christian Zulus are doing 
excellent service. 





An illustration is given by Mr. Bunker of 
one kind of work awaiting the new mission at 
Beira. His white neighbor’s wife is black. 
She was sold as a child to an Englishman for 
three pounds sterling. She lived with him 
until he was married to a white woman, when 
he gave her a present, placing her child and 
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his in a convent, and giving her back to her 
mother, who then married her to a German 
for five pounds. She has lived with him some- 
time, but he is now going back to Germany, 
and so has given her back to her mother to 
dispose of again. 





Encouraging though meager messages come 
from the missions in Mexico, Spain and Aus- 
tria. Mr. Jamison of Parral, sees hopeful 
signs in the work and says there is a decided 
spiritual growth. At Madrid a memorial build- 
ing in connection with the Institute for Girls 
in Spain is being erected. More room is needed 
for the accommodation of pupils, and the prog- 
ress of this new building is watched with 
eager interest. From Austria word has come 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the First 
Church in Prague on June 3. 





Dr. Jones of the theological seminary at 
Pasumalai writes, while in camp on a tour 
made with the students and teachers into the 
surrounding villages, of the inspiration and 
cheer such a change gives after the exacting 
work of the classroom. In referring to one 
service where over a hundred persons sat 
around him drinking in the wonders of the 
** old, old story,’”’ with not a word of objection 
but making earnest inquiries about the mes- 
sage, he says, ‘“‘It is a privilege of unspeak- 
able richness to thus preach the Lord and his 
love to purely heathen villages.’’ 





Medical work will always be an important 
feature in missions. It has been carried on 
in five stations of the Marathi Mission the 
past year. At Bombay and Sholapur the work 
is under the care of natives, Drs. Keskar and 
Karmarkar, the former though financially in- 
dependent is of great help to our missionaries 
in this and other lines of work. A noteworthy 
report has just been received from Dr. Keskar 
of hospital, orphanage and leper asylum work. 
Drs. Van Allen and Parker of the Madura 
Mission also give many instances of the heal- 
ing of bodies and souls. 


During September and October there will 
be special rally services in our home Sunday 
schools and it would be in order then to call 
to mind similar services abroad. Mr. Elm- 
wood of Palani, India, writes of one such serv- 
ice he attended where the program was 
carried out enthusiastically by the children, 
their parents being present and thereby being 
reached with the “‘ good news.’’ He expresses 
the wish that the teachers might have more 
cards and Sunday school literature for their 
scholars. If any one has material left over it 
would be welcomed in these far away schools 
in India. 





Weare glad with Dr. Christie in the gift of 
$5,000 to the institute at Tarsus, to be used 
for the erection of a much needed college 
building. The gift came from two American 
travelers, who visited the institution in com- 
pany with Rev. S. S. Mathews, recently of 
Danielsonville, Ct. During the past winter a 
deep religious interest pervaded the college, 
so that the whole school was moved and great 
good resulted. In Aintab a work of grace has 
been going on for months, and Miss Trow- 
bridge reports many instances of changed 
lives and cases where direct answer to prayer 
has been received. 





In connection with the orphanage in Oka- 
yama, Japan, is a flourishing band, which, un- 
der the care of Superintendent Ishii, has been 
giving entertainments in several principal 
eities of Korea. Through these entertain- 
ments the emperor and many Officials as well 
as foreigners have become interested in the 
orphanage, now caring for about 330 homeless 
youth, and the emperor and empress have 
promised to give 1,000 yen per annum ($500) 
for ten years. They have given liberally 
toward Y. M. C. A. work and to Mr. Hara 
for work among ex prisoners. These gifts 
rejoice the Japanese Christians as they realize 
that Christianity is not now despised among 
the upper classes of their land. 
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Potter Memorial Window, in Walnut Avenue Church, Boston 


The Potter Memorial Window 


This richly decorative feature of Favrile 
glass from the Tiffany studios of New York 
is the eighth memorial window in Walnut 
Avenue Church, Boston, designed by Frederic 
Wilson. It is the gift of Miss Caroline A. 
Potter in memory of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Silas Potter, and her brothers, Dr. Silas 
Allen Potter and Mr. George Livermore 
Potter. The artist chose for his subject the 
moment when the sorrowing mother, after 
long search, discovers her boy in the temple 


and questions him anxiously as to his absence. 
He lifts his pure, beautiful face to her as he 
explains, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’’ On either side are 
groups of the wise men, filled with amaze- 
ment at his trenchant questions. The massive 
columns, graceful draperies, rich opalescent 
coloring, the sun-illumined figures of Christ 
and his mother and the expressive faces of 
all produce an impression of rare beauty and 
significance. 





An appeal was recently sent by the North 
China Mission to all Congregational pastors 
in this country, with a special call for more 
men and more money. The districts in great- 
est need are Lin Ching and Kalgan. Two 
ordained men and two single women, one a 
physician, are needed at Lin Ching. At Kal- 
gan a physician and two single ladies are 
desired. ‘‘These are crying needs,” write 
the missionaries; ‘‘and it were a crying sin 
not to mention them, and a greater sin not to 
supply them. . . . Take China to your hearts, 
and give and pray with a new enthusiasm of 
love and consecration. In the glad hope that 
you will supply our needs, we send you our 
Christian salutations. And our prayer is 
ever for your own great enlargement.”’ 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The recent Wesleyan Conference of Eng- 
land voted to provide a pension of at least 
$130 a year to its home missionary lay work- 


ers who have attained the age of sixty-five 
years. 


Pope Pius X. has ordered that students for 
the priesthood invariably undergo examina- 
tion by bishops before ordination; this does 
away with certain exemptions granted by for- 
mer popes to the religious orders, notably the 
Jesuits. 


A novel feature of the summer campaign of 
the Greater New York evangelistic committee 
was the flower meeting in Abingdon Square 
July 27. About 7,000 persons were present to 
receive the flowers which had been collected. 
Miss Helen Gould had sent a couple of boxes; 
Pres. C. C. Hall brought seventy-five bouquets 
from his flower garden in eastern Massachu- 
setts; the children of the Herriman Home in 
Monsey, N. Y., packed and forwarded thou- 
sands of sweet peas; and other gifts came 
from far and near. There was much excite- 
ment and interest over the distribution, which 
took place in connection with an evangelistic 
service. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


A Christian Business Man’s Hopes 
and Aims 


I have just read in The Congregationalist 
of Aug. 5 the editorial on The Christian and 
Wealth, etc., and it has struck so many of my 
ideas square on the head that I am constrained 
to say something. I am hereina small village, 
having bought outa party recently. It is my 
first ownership of a business property. I have 
taken the Saviour into my business as I would 
an earthly partner—going to him with all my 
perplexities, hopes and successes, and my 
eonstant prayer is: (1) that I may succeed 
here as a man among men; (2) as a Christian 
man; and (3) that as a business man I may 
enjoy the fruit of my labors as He intended I 
should. 

I realize every day—as you have put it—that 
there is something else in life beside making 
money, and that is character. A person has 
to look out every day—yes, every moment—to 
weed out the greed for the other penny, the 
unaccommodating spirit, which in time, if al- 
lowed, controls the whole man. Surely to me, 
as you say, ** the parables of the vineyard... 
the promise unto every man... and other 
teachings . . . seem to convey Jesus’ indorse- 
ment of buying, selling and getting gain.” 
I thoroughly enjoy every part of my business 
and it is my whole life, and I am trying to 
make it honorable and manly every day. B. 


Comity a la Mode 


Dr. Leonard Bacon was fond of telling the 
story of a young lady in Hartford who, wish- 
ing to join a Congregationai church, stated to 
its pastor that her rector hesitated to give her 
a letter lest such an act should be construed 
as a recognition of the Congregational as a 
church. ‘Tell your rector,’”’ said Dr. Hawes, 
**that it is not necessary for him to acknowl- 
edge ours as a church. The letter need only 
imply that we have given to it that name.” 

During the years that have since come and 
gone the thoughts of some men are supposed 
to have widened and the distance between the 
denominations to have become correspond- 
ingly less. The statistics of denominational 
growth in our country reveal the fact that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has outstripped 
the Congregational and now stands one above 
us in the list. 

A question has been raised in the writer’s 
mind whether in this exhibit our heifer may 
not be somehow hitched to the Episcopal plow. 
At the March communion four members were, 
at their own request, received into fellowship 
with the Congregational church in —— by let- 
ter from as many different Episcopal parishes. 
One of these came from a Reformed Episcopal 
church. The letter from the rector of that 
church indicates that the reformation was gen- 
uine by freely acknowledging us as a Church 
and transferring the member in good faith. 

The other three letters may be given in full: 

Letter I. This is to state that —— is a com- 
municant of —— Church in good and regular 
standing, and to transfer her to any church to 
which she may present this letter. 

Letter II. This is to certify that —— isa 
communicant in good standing of —— Church. 

Letter III. My dear Mr. ——, I cheerfully 
commend to your spiritual oversight —— ——. 
He has asked for a letter of commendation. 
Be good to him and keep him in touch with 
the Master. He is a regular communicant of 
the Church in good standing. It is a pleasant 
thing to dwell together in unity, Faithfully 
Yours ——. 

A previous letter from rector III. transfer- 


ring two other members by their request to 
the same church was also personally addressed 
to the writer with no allusion to his church 
and concluded with the statement that the 
rector “should still consider Mr. and Mrs. 
— members of [his] parish, temporarily 
under [my] pastoral care!” In each of the 
above cases a dismission had been requested 
by the members themselves to the Congrega- 
tional church in ——. 

It is not necessary to comment upon the at- 
titude toward other folds of Christ revealed 
in these letters, especially the last. Suffice it 
to say: (1) That a sense of humor would be tc 
some men a saving grace. (2) If it is indeed 
true that members transferred by rectors of 
Protestant Episcopal parishes to other com- 
munions are (as is to be inferred from at least 
one of the above letters) still retained, never- 
theless, upon the rolls of the aforesaid par- 
ishes, it may be that, in order to maintain 
statistical parity between the denominations, 
we should all report, as members of our own, 
those persons who have been dismissed to 
other churches! Why should we be “‘right- 
eous overmuch,” or honest at all? And is this 
one of the matters overseen by the bishop, or 
overlooked byhim? Which of the above trans- 
fers is canonical, and just what is the faith of 
the Church Episcopal to usward? That there 
is no settled formula of transfer in use among 
our dear brethren is manifest. 

In view of such comity, one can appreciate 
the grave answer given by a Congregational- 
ist much, addicted to Episcopalian ways, who 
was asked what had hindered him from be- 
coming an Episcopalian. His reply was, ‘* The 
Episcopalians!” Cc. H. O. 


A Home Missionary’s Sacrifice 


E. L. S. says: ‘‘ The average salary of home 
missionaries throughout Washington State is 
$702. When the cost of living, travel, books 
and education of children is considered, this 
appears to be woefully small.’”’ This means, 
of course, that some few home missionaries 
have much more than the above named sum 
as salary, but the greater number receive 
much less. Not one of these men receives 
one cent too much, but all the others receive 
far too little. ‘*Cost of living,’? is much 
greater than it was several years ago. This 
extra cost must be met by greatly reduced 
salaries. What does this mean? If some of 
our wealthy friends could live in some home 
missionary family for a little while, they 
would discover what it means. ‘Travel.’ 
Some of us travel very little except on foot. If 
we werelike Jonah and had money “‘ to pay the 
fare’? we would travel a little sometimes. 
Time and again we could not attend meetings 
of the local and State Associations because 
there was no money ‘“‘to pay the fare.” It 
would be a great pleasure for some of us to 
“travel” a little. ‘‘ Books” are absolutely 
necessary for a home missionary to keep 
abreast of the times and do the best kind 
of work. Yet here, I am compelled to make 
the humiliating confession that several years 
have passed since I could spare any money 
for books. Again and again we have found 
it hard work to buy bread. ‘‘ Education of 
children,’’ I will not dwell upon. That ques- 
tion is far too delicate and sacred to be ex- 
ploited here. It was said recently that ‘‘ the 
C. H. M. S. needed the gold cure.” It cer- 
tainly does, and until that cure is applied, 
home missionaries and their families will 
suffer more and more. “The gold cure” 
would work signs and wonders in home mis- 
sionary families. A Home MISSIONARY. 


Let Conferences Consider the Sunday 
Schools 


I wish to enter a plea for a larger recogni- 
tion of the Sunday school on the programs of 
state and district conferences which will be 
held during the coming fall and winter. 

Asa rule (in the West at least) parents do 
not attend Sunday school nor even manifest a 
lively interest in it except on special occasions. 
This it seems to me is largely responsible for 
the complaint, so frequently heard, that the 
young people will not remain in Sunday school 
beyond a certain age. 

Well attested statistics prove that of the 
additions to our churches on confession of 
faith, more than eighty per cent. come through 
the Sunday school. This being true it would 
seem that our churches do not attach the im- 
portance to the Sunday school that it deserves. 

What is needed is a thorough awakening of 
both pastors and laymen to the importance 
and value of the Sunday school in its relation 
to the present and future life of our churches. 

To that end may I suggest that those having 
the programs for these meetings in charge, 
make provision for addresses by recognized 
leaders in Sunday school work, men who are 
on fire with love for the Sunday school and 
have the ability to arouse others. 

Minneapolis. W.S. WINGATE. 


Appreciation of the Country Church 
Number 


I write to express my gratification and edi- 
fication with the number on the country 
churches. It is an excellent idea well worked 
out. It will do a great deal of good. I have 
been pastor in both country and city churches, 
and know that the country pastor who is com- 
fortable knows not what he does when he 
seeks a city parish. Thanks for the cheer it 
brings. 

Yorkville, Il. Ss. W. M. 


Allow me to commend the successful and 
practical issue. About Boston, Worcester, 
New York or Chicago is good fare occasionally, 
but needs the seasoning of a ‘‘ general coun- 
try ” savor frequently if the future city chureh 
is to be manned from the hills and vales. 

Bethel, Vt. % Me Ee 


I want to thank you for so much excellent 
reading in the Country Church issue. The 
discussion of ‘‘Country Church” problems 
interests me greatly and Iam glad we are to 
have more of it. 

New York City. ds Dui Ke 





Education 


The Kingfisher, Okl., Summer Bible School 
held a successful session last month with an 
increased attendance over previous years. 
Rev. O. P. Avery, Oklahoma City, was the 
newly chosen president. 


Tabor College will open this autumn a new 
department—that of pedagogy. Prof. William 
O. Allen of the chair of pedagogy in Boston 
University has been secured to head the new 
course at Tabor. A student at Syracuse and 
Colgate Universities, he received a degree 
also from Boston University and did advanced 
work in philosophy and pedagogy at Leipsic, 
Germany, under Professors Wundt, Okelt and 
others. An active Christian, he will be a 
valuable addition to the faculty at Tabor. 
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Isn’t it hot ? 


it will not last long, and will help 

make fine crops by and by. Then 
we appreciate the east wind and a grand 
thunder shower. That must be what the 
wise man meant when he said—who will 
find it first?-—‘‘ He hath made everything 
beautiful in its time.’’ But isn’t it hot 
in our Southern Cot? Be thankful that 
the dimes you have sent for Clara have 
been helping her all these summer days. 
When I heard about her going once a 
week in the street cars (Corner, July 8), 
I took some of your money and exchanged 
it at the bank for bright nickels, filling a 
little box with them, and marking on the 
outside that she was to give one of those 
little pieces to the trolley conductor 
whenever she took a ride, and to let us 
know when the box was nearly empty. 
A nice scrap-book was sent along at 
same time for her to put your letters in. 
Now read this letter: 

She is so ‘‘ tickled ” over her things. She 
wanted to find all her letters, and some of her 
prettiest dolls, cards and pictures. It will be 
so nice in the years to come to have these 
letters to read and recall the interest taken 
in her sickness; they will be a source of 
strength as well as comfort to her. Clara is 
very proud of her nickels. I am glad that she 
can ride some, for it is awful hot here, and the 
promise of a nice ride will keep her lying 
down for a couple of hours. I usea little of 
her money for milk and ice, and I will have to 
take her to the doctor next week. 

Yours very gratefully. 

Among the children’s letters to her and 
about her are these: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I want to be in the 
Corner. I am7 years old, so I want to send 7 
cents fer Clara, with a letter. Last summer 
I was in a hospital for ten days and I know 
how a plaster cast feels. 

Oberlin, O. 


I am very sorry for you and I hope you will 
get well so you can walk. Iam going to send 
you a little automobile with a little dollie. 
Pat her in and wind up the little spring in 
front and she will havea nice ride. Then you 
ean take her out and put her to bed. You can 
name her what you like to. I have an auto- 
mobile and dollie just like yours. I am 9 
years old. Next year I will be in the 6th 
grade, and then I will be 10. Good-by. 

Oxford, Mass. MARGUERITE C. 

We wound up the little spring in front, 
and the little auto and dollie rode over 
the dining-room floor nicely! Speaking 
of automobiles, did I tell you of my first 
ride? A young man called at my door 
not long ago, introducing himself as a 
former Cornerer—I recognized the name 
very well—and asked me to take a ride 
with him in his automobile. He had a 
young friend with him, and we did have 
such a fine apin—if that is the proper 
word. Now I know how Clara will en- 
joy taking her dollies to ride in an auto 
after returning from her own trolley 
trips! 

Speaking about trolley trips, I have 

ust had a surprising letter from Con- 


"Tie is what everybody says! But 


HERBERT S, 
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necticut referring to notice (in July 15) 
of a new book about Connecticut trolley 
roads : 

We wonder what you think is the capital of 
Connecticut! You say to T. K. M., Poquo- 
nock, Ct., ‘* Go 10} miles south to the capital of 
your state.’”’ Can this come from cultured 
Boston? NUTMEG. 

Yes, it did, and neither D. F. nor the 
Keen-eyed Proof Reader, looking out 
from their window on the Gilded Dome 
of Beacon Hill, made any criticism on 
my statement. I confess that I honestly 
thought that Hartford was the present 
capital; I saw in the book a red dot for 
Poquonock, a little north of Hartford, 
and the time-table item, ‘‘distance, 104 
miles,’’ besides a picture of the ‘State 
Capitol”’ in that city. The last time I 
went through Hartford, I saw the Capi- 
tol itself—has it been moved? I will 
leave it to the Connecticut Corner boys 
to say what their capital is. Of course I 
remember that in my boyhood we used to 
say (for capitals of Connecticut) ‘‘ Hart- 
ford and New Haven, Hartford and 
New Haven,” but I thought New Haven 
dropped out about 1878. Does, or does 
not, Rhode Island continue to have two 
capitals? By the way, has any other 
state besides these two ever had two 
capitals? This letter shows how import- 
ant it is for editor and readers to use our 
Corner sign of the ? freely! 


COINS AND STAMPS 


A new Corner boy in North Carolina 
asks, ‘‘Will you please tell me what 
‘D. F.’ means?” An Alabama girl 
writes, ‘‘The Despotic Foreman must 
be a Desperate Fellow sometimes to 
know what to do with all our letters!” 
The last title explains why he has just 
sent me, for the second time, the proof 
of a “‘left-over’—I do not know how 
long he has kept it. 


I am glad you are having something about 
coins again. Here is the imprint of one, with 
a cow’s head and foreign letters. [See stamp 
book under native India states, copper. ] 
Were the first small cents made in 1856? 
[Yes.] What are they worth now? [$2 to 
$5.] Was 1857 the last year the big cents 
were made? [Yes.] 

Salem, N. H. 


For further particulars, inquire of our 
numismatic authority at 31 Exchange 
Street. 


I am just as much interested in stamps now 
as I was in 1886, when I started my collection, 
perhaps more so, because I have learned to 
study them, to watch for oddities and any in- 
teresting thing that comes along. I have not 
the Shanghai stamp asked about June 17, and 
none of the late Panama stamps. 

Northampton, Mass. 


I am always interested in the letters written 
by the boys and girls. They delight me as 
much as any other department of the paper, 
I know that some of them are interested in 
collecting stamps. I have three that I should 
be glad to send to some collector. Could you 
dispose of them for me? 

Charlestown, Mass. 


B. P. K. 


D. C. S. 


Mrs. B. 


One of them was that same Shanghai 
stamp, so that I have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of that at once! And now a 
well-known American missionary kindly 
answers the postage ? of S. L. G. in 
June 17. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Chinese letters in 
the Corner furnish my reason for appearing 
as an old ‘‘Cornerer/’’ Gardner, Georgie and 
Edwin were wee lads when I saw them in the 
Boxer days, and earlier. Your correspondent 
asks about the U.S. Postal Agency in China. 
The ‘* Chinese Imperial Post,’’ established by 
Sir R. Hart some eight years ago, has now 
about 1,100 offices, and claims for itself the im- 
perial authority of transmitting all mails. 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia and 
Japan have postal agencies at all their con- 
sulates. China, not having been allowed to 
enter the Universal Postal System, can only 
theoretically prevent such postal agencies. 

The U.S. Post Office Department has made 
Shanghai a part of our postal system, as the 
Philippine Islands are. A two-cent U. S. 
stamp will therefore take mail to and from 
Shanghai at the regular domestic rate of two 
cents per ounce. ‘‘ Missionary Chapin,” who 
lives just now at Pang Chuang, where Arthur 
Smith and. your correspondent have lived for 
a quarter of a century, puts his letters in a 
large envelope or cover, addressed to the U. S. 
Postal Agent, Shanghai, with Chinese stamps, 
two cents—one cent gold—per half ounce. The 
individual letters within this cover are stamped 
by Mr. Chapin with two cent U. S. stamps 
and the Shanghai Agent forwards them. 

The process cannot easily be reversed unless 
you happen to havea lot of ‘‘ Erh Fén,” Chi- 
nese imperial post stamps. ‘‘Erh Fén’’ are 
the Romanized characters of the stamps above, 
meaning two-hundredths, ‘‘duo centum.’’ 
The Chinese ideographs, read right to left, 
are, “Great Pure Kingdom Postal Depart- 
ment.’”’ The dragon is handsomer than the 
Biblical serpent, as you see from the inclosed 
specimen! Two years ago Pang Chuang was 
made a regular post office of the imperial 
government. A native writer is the local 
postmaster. [Look in dictionary for mean- 
ing of “‘ writer” in this connection.—Mr. M.] 
Last year he made up nearly 2,000 packages 
of mail. Our Chinese pupils at the Tung- 
chou College are great patrons of the P. O. 
They have learned to write the college boys’ 
home letters! ‘* Missionary Chapin,” Dr. 
Tucker, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Stanley and all the 
rest send their letters by this now nearest 
route, i. €., about twenty seven days from 
Pang Chuang to Boston. Can the Cornerers 
find out who the present writer is? 

La Mesa, Cal. RETROP. 


Perhaps Dr. Retrop follows the fashion 
of the ‘Chinese ideographs ’’ and writes 
backward! We are certainly very much 
obliged to him for his full explanation 
of a little known matter. The Boston 
postmaster sends me the printed regula- 
tions, providing that the domestic rates of 
U. 8. postage apply equally to all articles 
mailed at the Shanghai Postal Agency 
for delivery in the U. S., and also to mail 
matter sent from the U. S. to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Archipelago, the 
Canal Zone and the U. S. postal agency 
at Shanghai, China. But it must be 
distinctly understood that this domestic 
rate on outgoing mail applies only to 
letters addressed to residentsin Shanghai. 


Mw. Mad) 
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A Revolt from Jehovah’ 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


When we in our vices grow hard, 

The wise gods seal our eyes; 

In our own slime drop our clear judgments; make us 
Adore our errors: laugh at us while we strut 


To our confusion. 


Jeremiah is one of the noblest, most attractive and at the same time most pathetic 
characters in the Old Testament. He has been far too little appreciated by the average 
Bible student, partly because the knowledge of him gained by ordinary reading of the 
book which bears his name is very fragmentary. The collection of his sayings is without 
chronological order, and no satisfactory explanation has been found of the arrangement 
of the different chapters. It is plain, for example, that chapter 25 belongs after chapter 
26 (see verse 1 in each chapter), and that chapter 32 is dated several years after chapter 
36. But the prophecies are accompanied by descriptions of the prophet’s feeling, con- 
dition and the history of his time. The entire book is a mingling of prophecy and auto- 
biography in which the personality of Jeremiah is constantly prominent. The teacher 
who would interest his pupils in this character should study the entire book in connec- 
tion with some history of the period, and try to comprehend the patriotism, profound 
conviction and religious devotion which compelled the prophet to speak the Word of 
God which came to him, in opposition to the controlling political party led by the king 
and his court. The incident of the lesson, which includes the entire chapter, presents 
a climax in which Jehoiakim repudiated all restraint from the prophets who spoke for 
Jehovah, and from their followers. It includes: 


1. The making of the Book. The ser- 
mons of Jeremiah for several years were 
summarized in it [v. 2]. That is the way 
the Bible was made. Inspired thoughts 
of holy men treating great themes and 
extending over long periods of time are 
compressed into a few sentences. Some- 
times the messages of a prophet for a 
whole year of exciting history are con- 
densed into a hundred words. See Isa. 
14: 28-32, The 150 Psalms are the aspira- 
tions of a thousand years. The Book of 
Proverbs represents the wisdom of as 
long a time. 

The purpose of the Book was to bring 
the people of Judah to repentance for 
their sin and to receive the forgiveness 
of God [v. 3]. That is the purpose of the 
Bible. The roll was written, not to be 
put away in a library, but to be read to 
the people and studied by them because 
of its immediate importance to them, and 
the place where it Would be most likely 
to be considered was the house of the 
Lord [vs, 4-8]. That is the use we ought 
to make of the Bible. 

2. The message of the roll. Prince Ba- 
ruch chose the time of a great feast to 
read it to the people, when they were 
assembled from all quarters of the nation 
{vs. 9, 10]. But it is a question whether 
it made much impression on them. The 
Bible must get te the ears and the hearts 
of those who feel responsibility for the 
nation in order to command attention. 
When the princes heard the message from 
the lips of a prince they were startled, 
as they might well have been [vs. 11-16]. 
Read some of the words of the Book and 
you will understand why. For example, 
read chapters 7: 1-20, 8: 4-18, 9: 1-9. 
Wherever men sin and nations reject the 
commandments of God without repent- 
ance these words are as true now as they 
were when Baruch read them to the 
princes of Judah. 

8. The king’s treatment of the roll. The 
princes did not expect that Jehoiakim 
would be pleased with it or its author or 
reader. They advised both of them to 
hide themselves before the king should 
hear it read. They knew Jehoiakim—a 
selfish, corrupt, self-indulgent ruler, neg- 
lecting the interests of the kingdom and 
wringing out of his impoverished subjects 

* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 20. 


Jehoiakim Burns the Word of God. Text, Jer, 36: 
1-32. 





money to build a magnificent palace. The 
prophet described him in the roll that 
was to be read to him [Jer. 22: 13-17]. 
What would he say when he should hear 
that scathing rebuke? But the princes 
thought he might yet have a conscience 
which would recognize the words as true. 

Probably he never heard these words, 
for when he had listened to three or four 
columns, he snatched the roll from the 
scribe and the knife used to sharpen pens 
from his belt, cut the roll into shreds 
and tossed it contemptously on the coals 
burning in the brazier beside him [vs. 22, 
23). Some of his courtiers were in sym- 
pathy with him [v. 24]. Two of them re- 
monstrated with him, but in vain [v. 25]. 
Jehoiakim thought he had removed the 
judgment of God on his wicked self and 
nation because he had destroyed the book 
in which the judgment was written. Many 
think as the king thought. Bibles are 
tossed into the flames or flung into the 
dust heap. They are forgotten, and it 
seems to those who thus have treated 
them that the laws of God have been 
canceled. 

4, The indestructible word. What Jere- 
miah had said was not destroyed, but only 
the parchment on which it was written. 
It had to be written again, and when it 
was, it was stronger, clearer, more vol- 
uminous than before [vs. 27, 28, 32]. What 
God has spoken is eternally true. The 
book may be burned, the prophet who dic- 
tated it may be killed, but the word of God 
abides. Generations pass away, for years 
the word may be forgotten, but what it 
has declared is as surely being accom- 
plished ag the sun rises and sets [1 Peter 
1: 24, 25). 

5. The destroyed king. Before Jehoi- 
akim was thirty-six years old he had re- 
belled against the king of Babylon, and 
his nation was frightfully ravaged by 
surrounding tribes. Read the picture of 
its miseries in Jer. 12: 10-13. The king 
himself was dethroned by Nebuchadnez- 
zar and carried in chains to Babylon 
[2 Chron. 36: 6]. All that we know of 
his end is told in Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
‘*He shall be buried with the burial of 
an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem.” But the words 
which he burned still stand, having been 
proved true in the history of a hundred 
generations. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 20-26. The Duty of Winsome- 
ness. Prov. 15: 13-15, 17: 22; 1 Cor. 9: 19-22. 

OF all graces this is one of the hardest to 
cultivate by itself. To say, ‘“‘Go to now I 
will become winsome,” is probably to fail 
altogether of the result. I knew a man in 
college of whom his mates said, ‘‘ He is a good 
enough fellow, but the trouble with him is 
that he is so distressingly polite.” Studied 
efforts to please usually miscarry and savor 
of artificiality. You cannot put on winsome- 
ness as you veneer a piece of furniture. It is 
a plant designed to grow in a garden with 
others and not in solitariness. 


How then may we acquire it? As we often 
achieve other ends—by the indirect method. 
Real winsomeness is the outgrowth of a char- 
acter established in purity, humility, genu- 
ineness and unselfishness. It needs to be 
buttressed and balanced by hardier traits of 
character; otherwise the winsome man is soft, 
“mushy,” ineffective. But deepen the springs 
of your spiritual life, grasp the central truths 
of religion. Resolve to live worthily, self- 
sacrificingly, victoriously, and the chances are 
that little by little your character will take 
on winsomeness even though you are not 
temperamentally so inclined. 





Association with Christ is the supreme 
secret of winsomeness. The old story of Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s of the young girl whom 
everybody loved, whose locket, opened after 
her death, contained the simple words, ‘* Whom 
not having seen, ye love,” is in point here. 
One cannot be with Jesus, think his thoughts, 
get his point of view, imbibe his spirit, with- 
out becoming winsome. 


Yes, it is a Christian duty to be winsome. 
I have always cherished a great respect for 
the woman on whose tombstone was cut the 
words, ‘‘She was so pleasant.” Very likely 
too, she was the mother of a large family and 
encountered every day a variety of irritating 
circumstances. It was Mr. Spurgeon, I be- 
lieve, who said of one of his deacons that 
he was a very good man but did not remind 
any one of the Lord Jesus Christ. If we want 
to commend our religion to others it must 
make us attractive, companionable, human. 





That thought of influencing others through 
the attraction of our own personality was 
evidently in the mind of Paul in the cited 
passage. His passion was to gain men for 
Christ and if by adjusting himself to others, 
condescending to their point of view he could 
gain adherents for his Master, he gladly did 
so. To be winsome in order that we may 
win some, not to ourselves, but to Christ, re- 
moves the suspicion that we have any selfish 
ends to gain by our cordial, friendly bearing. 
It requires an effort to pass from the stage of 
civility to that of real sympathy, but some- 
times that attitude of graciousness on our 
part captures a man for Christ. 


Hardly any other virtue is more tested by 
foul weather conditions. When the sun 
shines and we are prosperous, happy and 
surrounded by agreeable persons, we ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves if we cannot be 
reasonably winsome, but when the train is 
badly delayed and hot weather irritates us 
and everything goes cris-cross, then is the 
test of the winsome man. 

It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows on like a song, 
But the man worth while 

Is the man with the smile 

When everything goes dead wrong. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 
To what Old Testament characters does 
this quality noticeably belong? 
Is it better to be winsome and weak than 
sturdy and brusque? 
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The Literature of the Day 


Professor Kent on Old Testament 
History 


No recent work so well illustrates the 
present high grade reached in this transi- 
tional stage of Biblical criticism as Prof. 
Charles Foster Kent’s study of Hebrew 
history and biography in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative. The interest in personal 
intelligent study of the Bible will spread 
if the other five projected volumes of the 
series rise to the level of this, and the 
aim of the book is simply propagandism 
of this study. It is designed to remove 
prejudices as to the scope and purpose of 
this field of work. It is a popular plea 
for the acceptance of the logical and 
chronological arrangement of the records 
of nine centuries of Israel’s national ex- 
periences. The writer’s reverent and con- 
structive spirit is already well known 
through his volumes in the Messages of 
the Bible. 

Thoroughly modern topographical and 
historical maps are placed beside the lit- 
erature of each period. Comparative 
chronological charts trace the growth of 
the Old Testament and apocryphal writ- 
ings most helpfully for the elementary 
student. For the first time the originally 
distinct versions are printed side by side, 
as in a harmony. A decided contribu- 
tion to progressive Bible reading will be 
found in the English text of Samuel, 
Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah and the new 
translation of I. and II. Maccabees. 

The foundations are laid bare on which 
future interpretation and doctrine will 
rest, and the result is most reassuring. 





(Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narratives. Stu- 
dent’s Old Testament, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. 
pp. 506. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 net.) 


A Study of Beauty 


There is hardly any field of thought in 
which the analysis of the existing ele- 
ments in their complex relation is more 
difficult than in the field of «esthetics. 
What is beauty? How does a pencil 
drawing by one of the great artists, for 
example, move us to delight? What re- 
lation is there between such delight, 
caused by the interpretation of three di- 
mensional realities in a plane of two 
dimensions and the beauty of a sonata 
or a moral idea? To the consideration 
of these problems of the xsthetic realm 
Ethel D. Puffer devotes her acute and 
informing chapters in The Psychology of 
Beauty. 

The problem is really, as she insists, 
subjective, and must find its solution 
in the psychological and psychophysical 
realms. It is only as a stimulus to our 
own enjoyment that We can define beauty 
with more than a juggle of words. The 
reader will not find an easy road of 
thought through the chapters of histor- 
ical statement and analysis and the two 
following chapters on the nature of beauty 
and the wsthetic repose. But close fol- 
lowing of the reasoning will bring him 
to a working definition of beauty in terms 
of human experience which it is the task 
of the succeeding chapters to work out 
and apply in the various realms of the 


(The Psychology of Beauty, by Ethel D. Puffer. pp. 
286. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. °$1.25 net.) 


fine arts, music, literature, the drama# 
and the field of ideas. 


RELIGION 


The Walk, Conversation and Character = 
Jesus Christ Our Lord, by Alexander wt 
D.D. pp. 340. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

net. 


Dr. Whyte’s vivid and interpretative imagina- 
tion deals in an interesting way with the life 
experiences of our Lord. The chapters are 
brief—we believe they were first contributed 
to an English periodical. Each theme is han- 
dled independently, yet a common conception 
runs through them all. Every where the fruits 
of long acquaintance with the best that litera- 
ture, both general and theological, has to offer 
enrich the pages. One may not be disposed 
to accept all Dr. Whyte’s opinions and con- 
clusions as to the details of interpretation, 
but must be grateful for continual illumina- 
tive thought, most of which has a practical 
bearing upon questions of present duty and 
opportunity. 
The Pilgrim — and Other Essays, 


by 
George Milton Janes. pp. 95. Published by 
the author at Becket, Mass. 75 cents. 


These essays treat of subjects like the Pilgrim 
Spirit, Personality, The Hebrew Prophets, 
with a grateful personal appreciation of the 
late Professor Paine of Bangor Seminary. 
Truth is everywhere conceived as a growing 
and not a fixed and ended thing. 

Family Prayers, by Lyman P. Powell. pp. 112. 

G. W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents net. 
The prayers in this convenient manual are 
largely taken from the Episcopal Prayer-book, 
and the collection has a strong sectarian tinge. 
By judicious omission it would serve, however, 
admirably for family use. The devotional tone 
is all that could be asked and the literary 
standard is high. 

EDUCATION 

The Use of Words, by Georgina Kinnear. 

pp. 105. E. P. Dutton & Co. 30 cents net. 
A Scotch grammatical primer which in its 
different point of view and approach to the 
subject may prove suggestive to American 
teachers. 

Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott, edited by Francis 

Hovey Stoddard, Ph. D. pp. 551. Am. Book Co. 
In the Gateway series, with introduction and 
notes. 


The Principles | of ww by Elizabeth H. 
Spalding. pp. 275. D. C. Heath & Co. 


Essentials of Algebra, by Jobn C. Stone and 
James F. Millis. pp. 446. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 


hg = Year Round. Part IV., Summer, by 
L. Lane and Margaret Lane. pp. 99. 
Ginn & Co. 35 cents, 


The last in a set of pretty little nature read- 
ers, giving stories and information about 
plants, trees, insects, etc. Mothers as well 
as teachers will be interested in it. 

Butterflies and Bees, by wo ‘Warner 

Morley. pp. 267. Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 
Most children are acquainted with our common 
birds. Here is a book which will help them 
to name our most familiar butterflies and 
moths, and gives all sorts of interesting in- 
formation about them and other insect folk. 
It is illustrated and is written in pleasant 
conversational language for children of eight 
to eleven ) ears. 

HISTORY 

The Evolution. of an English Town, by Gordon 

Horne. pp. 299. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 
The local history of an English, Yorkshire, 
village worked out with loving care and pains 
from documents, traditions and the monu- 
ments. lt begins in pre-historic times and 
finds interesting material all along the way. 

Sixteen Years in Siberia, by Leo peek. 

sransiated by Helen Chisholin pp. 376. 

Dutton & Co. $2.00 ne 
This personal Recent ny of a Russian arrested 
on German soil and turned over by the Ger- 
man authorities to Russia is one of the en- 
lightening modern documents in regard to 
Russian—and, it must be added, German ad- 
ministrative methods. Mr. Deutsch writes 
with amazingly little bitterness of his impris- 
onments and S.berian exile. Well translated 
and illustrated. 


kong Syrond of Islam, by Arthur N. Serenee. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 00 net 


The ‘sumer is an Englishman who for the 
greater part of his life has lived in the East. 
He has enlarged a successful book of intro- 
duction to the history of Islam, Half Hours 
with Muhammed, into this comprehensive and 
interesting account of the history and tenets 
of the faith. It is an admirable and sympa- 
thetic account of one of the greatest of human 
religious and political movements. A few 
good illustrations add to the value of its pages. 

Essentials in English History, by Albert a 


Walker, in consultation with - ong Bushne 
Hart, LL. D D. pp. 592. Am. Book 


Essentials in American testi by Aes 
Busbnell Hart, LL. D. pp. 631. Am. Book Co. 


The aim of this series is to put in form for 
school use the things which in the history of 
the nations have been significant and vital in 
the development of civilization. Both these 
volumes are well done, with judicious hand- 
ling of difficult points, and promise to be use- 
ful in the sphere for which they were designed. 
oO a . 
ing ery AS pa tS key. pp 
This latest in the deservedly popular Mediz- 
val Town series is successful in giving the 
traveler what he needs to know in order to 
understand the history, art and architecture 
of Venice. It speaks well for the author that 
he has succeeded in making so compact a his- 
tory interesting and informing. Only a part 
of the book is taken up with the story of the 
growth and decline of the powerful republic. 
The second half contains chapters on the 
Venetian painters, printers and mosaicists, 
as well as on the great buildings and churches 
which attract the traveler. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Home is pet, a by Susan Sybilla Soulsby, 
edited by L M. Soulsby. pp. 127. Long- 
mans, Green at Co. 


Papers by an English writer on matters of 
conduct and home life, lighted by a pleasant 
humor and enriched by sympathy and wise, 
good sense. They afford glimpses of her 
helpful personality and will have a certain 
freshness for American readers from their 
different point of view. 
a t. of the American Forest Con- 
se fe . a M. Suter Pub. Co. 
ashington, be 0. $1 
The proceedings and 7 of the Forestry 
Congress, which met in Washington at the 
beginning of the year. The reader will be 
surprised to find the number of ways in which 


‘the subject is related to the prosperity and 


health of every citizen. 


What Shalla Young Girl Read? by Margaret 
E ———- S 8. Times Co., Philadelphia. 50 
cents. 


Mrs. Sangster does not merely generalize; she 
makes a number of definite and helpful sug- 
gestions. We like best what she has to say 
about Bible and devotional reading. 

A Reading Journey wit Chautauqua, 


by Frank Chapin Bray. pp. 112. Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. 


A prettily bound and titnstrated guide- book 
for the use of the visitor to Chautauqua. 
Patriotic Studies, eg extracts from Bills, 


Acts and Documents of United States Congress, 
1888-1905. 


A collection of documents taken from the 
official records bearing on the relations of the 
Government and the people to liquor selling, 
the Sunday rest and other questions of practi- 
cal righteousness. Contains much interesting 
material which the student can sift and from 
which public speakers may draw suggestion 
and illustration. 

Girls’ Christian Names, by peeen Swan. pp. 

516. E. P. Duiton & Cv. $1. 
Under each name is eabnanaee its probable 
etymology, and a readable little essay on his- 
torical and literary associations follows. A 
pretty gift-book and useful for reference. 


Given to God, a Memento of the pay of Bap- 
tism. Westminster Press. 25 cents. 


The Banas of wry ES o Helen 
os — pp. 275. A. Wessels Co. 50 cents 


A prasiteal book prepared in consultation 
with good American authorities and contain- 
ing sensible counsel as to the right way of 
letter writing and of using visiting cards, 
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More Midsummer Magazines 


Seasonable articles and recipes, hints for 
camp cooking and for a “wild dinner,” to- 
gether with attractive illustrations, make this 
month’s Boston Cooking School Magazine an 
uncommonly good number. 


The Atlantic offers a tempting bill of fare 
with articles and stories by Arthur Gilman, 
Henry James—on Balzac—Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, Alice Brown, Agnes Repplier, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Arthur Colton and others. The range 
of interest is varied, as becomes a number in- 
tended for summer reading. 


The World’s Work devotes much of its space 
to a remarkable account of the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition and the ‘* Won- 
derful Northwest.” The achievements of 
commerce and the advances of civilization, 
the resources and promise, the social life and 
natural charm of the region are described by 
experts, and pictured in photographs of re- 
markable variety and beauty. 


The World of Today in quotation, editorial 
comment, articles and pictures covers the 
hour in contemporary history. Its interests 
are world-wide and extend into all the fields of 
human action. Especially good are pictures 
accompanying an article on Norway’s Past 
and Future by I. K. Boysen, and there is 
a good account of the work and treasures of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


The last issue of Leslie’s under that name 
is a fiction number. In addition to its nine 
stories it contains a fine description of the 
race across the Atlantic for the Emperor Wil- 
liam’s cup by Henry C. Rowland, who sailed 
onthe Endymion and other articles on matters 
of current interest admirably illustrated. 
With the September number it takes the title 
of The American Illustrated Magazine. 


The second number of Current Literature 
under its new management shows an enlarge- 
ment of scope and detail, beginning with a 
review of the world and gathering widely in 
the fields of literature and art, religion and 
ethics, science and discovery, music and the 
drama and the always fascinating field of 
contemporary personalities. The aim to give 
the reader a review of the time is well carried 
out. 


Torpedo boats and submarines, Japanese 
Lacquer-ware, the Terra Cotta Industry, the 
Water System by which New York is sup- 
plied and its new dam—the highest in the 
world, the Resources of the American Desert 
and the like, most of them carefully illus- 
trated, make up the attractions of The Tech- 
nical World, The general reader will find the 
material for much instructive reading and 
broadening of knowledge. 


The leading articles in The Craftsman are 
devoted to the home life of John Burroughs, 
the naturalist, and to civic art in San Fran- 
cisco, to the quite wonderful photographic 
studies of birds by William L. Finley and 
Herman T. Bohlman, Indian Handicrafts by 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman, and Aboriginal 
American Homes by George Wharton James. 
In its own department the magazineis a neces- 
sity to all lovers of handicrafts. 


The Popular Science Monthly in addition 
to its more technical articles, among which 
we may mention Prof. George T. Ladd’s 
study in physico-psychology, has a number 
of features which will appeal to all intelli- 
gent readers. Prof. Hugo de Vries describes 
with the keen interest of a botanist his visit 
to Luther Burbank, the originator of new 
varieties of fruits and flowers. The educa- 
tional problem in China is discussed by Wal- 
ter Ngon Fong, whose education at Leland 
Stanford prepared him to be president of Li 
Shing College at Hong Kong. He gives a 
picture of mingled difficulties and encourage- 
ments. Much space is devoted to educational 
questions in connection with the recent meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


‘* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Tonic for Aug. 13-19) 
The Mystery of Pain and Sorrow. (See 
the story of the man born blind, John 9: 
1-41) Rom. 8: 18-37, 


The moral uses of dark things. Suffering 
for others. The discipline of patience. The 
joy of overcoming. 

In the first place itisa mystery. That any 
one should be afflicted in his Almighty Father’s 
house seems at first sight an impeachment of 
that Father’slove. And soit might be if pres- 
ent happiness were the end of life and each 
man stood alone. Since the time when Job 
suffered (or the writer of the drama of Job) 
the mystery of the trial of the righteous has 
not ceased to trouble the thoughts of men. 
It troubled the disciples when they saw the 
man who was born blind and they brought the 
question in the form in which the Jewish theo- 
logians put it: “* Master, who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind?” 





Our Lord at once swept away the presump- 
tion that sin and suffering are of necessity 
connected as cause and effect and so at once 
deepened and relieved the mystery. Our 
suffering often is the result of our own sin or 
of that of others, but we cannot say that it is 
always so. Of the men who were swept to 
death through that turned switch on the swift 
train in Ohio not long ago, it would not be 
possible to say that those in the first car suf- 
fered because they were sinners and those in 
the second car escaped because they were 
saints. The volcano and the earthquake do 
not stop to weigh moralities before they over- 
whelm those who are in their path. 





If we are to take an intelligent and Chris- 
tian account of this mystery of pain, we must 
remember that life and growth are different 
names for the same thing. No man thinks 
rightly of the present until he thinks of it as 
a stage in an onward journey toward a hidden 
goal. Or, more helpfully perhaps, it is an 
education toward a life work the exact nature 
of which we do not yet understand. It is for 
the teacher, then, to choose the lessons; and 
when that teacher is our loving Heavenly Fa- 
ther, we may be sure that there is no hard 
lesson but has its meaning, to be interpreted 
to us by new experiences as time goes on. 





Some of the mystery of sorrow must find its 
explanation in the limitations and opportuni 
ties of our social relations. The race must 
pass through painful experiences which are 
of profit to all who come after. The rewards 
of faithfulness are no more to be solitary than 
the experience is. Some must sow that others 
may reap, but at last all will rejoice together 
in the harvest. If our brotherhood costs 
much, surely it is worth its cost. Nor would 
any of us desire a selfish and solitary heaven. 


The effect of suffering on character is always 
visible to him who studies the lives of men. 
The discipline of patience is one of the most 
trying lessons of the school. Most of us find 
it hardest of all to wait. We want to be about 
something, to be accomplishing something, we 
cannot understand how God should be so cruel 
as to keep us standing still or marking time. 
But perhaps he sees something feverish and 
unwholesome in our restlessness and means 
to cure it by bidding us stand still. 


Remember, too, that in Christ’s parable en- 
tering into the joy of the Lord is for over- 
comers. The untroubled and untried can 
never attain a crown. There is no joy like 
the conqueror’s joy. Already, while we can 
only dimly see what victory is and what de- 
feat, to win a moral victory is the best thing 
life has to offer. How, then, must it be when 
all things grow clear in the light of the pres- 
ence of the Lord? 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Aug. 13, Sunday. The Law of Hate.—Matt. 


5: 21-26. 

Anger is peril, hate is murder in the bud. 
One prayer which some of us often need to 
make is to be delivered from all envy and 
hatred. It is so easy to magnify slights into 
affronts that we are wise if we shut the door 
of thought upon dislikes. It is insulting 
hatred which is in danger of Gehenna. Note 
our Lord’s insistence that we should live in 
the spirit of peacemaking. We are to try for 
reconciliation, though it is not promised us 
that we shall always succeed. Lord Jesus 
Christ, who for the love Thou hadst for men 
didst give Thyself for their salvation, deliver 
my soul, I beseech Thee, from all unjust 
anger, from hate and envy, and help me to 
desire peace and justice with all men and to 
love my neighbor as myself. 


Aug. 14. Heart Purity.—Matt. 5: 27-32. 

Still Christ holds atthe center. The outward 
act is judged by man, God looks on the heart. 
Compare the story of the woman taken in 
adultery [John 8: 1-11] and the discomfiture 
of the accusing crowd. Such heart purity 
must be the law of heaven or its free life 
would not be possible. In this light what 
depths of shame are everywhere on earth. 


Aug. 15. True Speaking.—Matt. 5: 33-37. 

Between two who live in the presence of 
God oaths for affirmation are both unnecessary 
and unseemly. This does not fairly exclude 
oaths in a court of law where a regulation of 
solemn speaking cannot be declined by a 
Christian without an assertion of moral supe- 
riority. Nor does it involve refusal to put mat- 
ters of interest to others on record in a solemn 
way. 


Aug. 16. How to Meet Evil.—Matt. 5: 38-48. 

Hatred and persecution are not to be met in 
kind. But this ancient Hebrew law which our 
Lord expressly sets aside, we must remem- 
ber, was a mitigation of a more cruel wish or 
practice. The aggrieved man wished to exact 
in revenge far more than he himself had suf- 
fered. The command to love our enemies is 
founded on the family life of the sons of God. 
The spirit of childhood cannot permanently 
hate even an offending brother. Since that is 
the law of normal living in our Father’s house, 
the sooner we adjust ourselves to it the better. 
Note that the witness of disciples depends 
upon their high standard of self-sacrificing 
love. 


Aug. 17. Hypocrisy.—Matt. 6: 1-8. 

There is nothing original in this warning 
against show-morality. The thing and its 
condemnation were common enough in all re- 
ligions. A conspicuous modern instance of 
vain repetitions is found in the Buddhist 
prayer-wheel, or in the Buddhist and Roman 
Catholic use of the rosary. The same logic of 
prayers gaining power by repetition might at- 
tach them to the whirling wheel of a dynamo. 


Aug. 18. The Model Prayer.—Matt. 6: 9-18. 

Model for the disciple, that is, not for the 
Master. Yet it expresses his own reverence, 
confidence, horror of sin and companionship 
of thought and purpose with God. In using 
it thoughtfully and with heart consent, we 
put ourselves into the atmosphere of the 
mind of Christ. 


Aug.19. Spiritual Foresight. Matt. 6: 19-24. 
These words are not directed against treas- 
ure using, but treasure loving. The things of 
the earth are for the uses of the earth; we are 
not to set our hearts upon them. If we do, 
they become our masters. We may wisely ask 
ourselves, therefore, whether our happiness is 
bound up with any material thing. If so, it 
is in the sphere of things which perish. Note 
how Christ has, and insists upon our having, 
foresight of the times and changes to come. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

A Twentieth Anniversary 

Bethany Congregational Church, East Rock- 
away, has celebrated its entrance into its third 
decade. Much of its success is due to the en- 
ergy and faith of a father and son, who have 
led the church since its earlier and weaker 
days. In 1867 the East Rockaway Union Sun- 
day school was organized, its founder and su- 
perintendent being Lorenzo D. Simons. He 
held his office for a quarter century and was 
succeeded by his son, William A. Simons, who 
has been in office nearly fourteen years. There 
was no other religious center for some miles 
along the coast in either direction. In 1879 
the present church building was erected for 
the use of the Bible school, and preaching 
services by ministers of various denomina- 
tions were occasionally held. Finally in 1885, 
at the suggestion of a fine old Baptist preacher, 
the congregation, largely comprised of Pres- 
byterians and Methodists, with a sprinkling 
of Baptists and other denominations, was or- 
ganized’as a Congregational church and ad- 
mitted to the Manhattan-Brooklyn Confer- 
ence. The Sunday school now numbers 125 
and the church eighty, one-fourth of whom 
have been added in the last two years under 
the present pastor, Rev. C. W. Hardendorf. 

The anniversary exercises included a care- 
ful review of the conditions and needs of the 
church. After spending $250 in improvements 
upon parsonage and church, the treasurer 
showed all debts paid and a balance in the 
bank, while the Sunday school had given $168 
in benevolences. Hence the society has as- 
sumed more of its own self-support, thus re- 
lieving the Home Missionary Society. With 
the completion of the L. I. R. R. rapid transit 
plans, making the district more accessible for 
general population, the church will doubtless 
come quickly to self-support, as it is well lo- 
cated. 

North Church, Bronx 

A baptismal font has been presented to this 
church by members and friends in memory of 
Charles Calvin Kephart, son of the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Kephart, who was killed by ac- 
cident a year ago. The font was carved in 
Italy from a solid block of white marble. It 
is mounted on a large pedestal of green mar- 
ble, the entire height. being about ten feet. 
The design is a copy of the famous font in 
the cathedral at Copenhagen, an angel hold- 
ing a delicate bow], and throwing its protect- 
ing wings over a little child. Dr. Jefferson 
preached the dedicatory sermon. On the Sun- 
day it was first used, twenty persons were 
baptized with water brought from the Jordan 
by Mr. Morrison, the architect of the church. 
North Church is now one of the most beauti- 
ful in the Bronx, all but two of its windows 
being memorials. 


Trinity Church and Carnegie Library 

The thirteenth of the sixty-five Carnegie li- 
braries was opened formally July 22, and has 
additional interest for Congregationalists in 
that its location and erection are due to the 
efforts of the pastor of Trinity Church, Rev. 
F, Barrows Makepeace. The library is lo- 
cated in the municipal center of the Bronx, 
whose population of 400,000 would make it, 
if a separate city, the twelfth in the United 
States. Five years ago there was no free 
public library in this great territory of forty- 
two square miles, save a very small one at 
Riverdale-on-the-Hudson. There was not 
even a public reading-room. Perceiving this, 
Mr. Makepeace called together a few men, 
including Prof. Charles Shaw of New York 
University, and a board of nine trustees was 
organized, which will remain as a local advi- 
sory board for the new Carnegie branch, co- 
operating with the Carnegie trustees. The 
library began in one of the social rooms of 


Trinity Church with a few hundred volumes, 
which grew speedily to over four thousand 
books and periodicals through the gifts of 
friends and a state grant of $400. No other 
state or city aid has been received. The cost 
of five years’ maintenance has been borne by 
private donations. During the last four years 
a paid librarian has been employed, and there 
has been a circulation of 70,000. When Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift was announced, the trustees 
of the city library co-operated heartily with 
the local trustees, finally erecting the new 
branch opposite the church. 

The trustees who have served with Mr. 
Makepeace will now pursue the scheme they 
have had in mind from the beginning, viz., 
the formation of an Institute of Arts and 
Sciences for the Bronx similar to that erected 
in Brooklyn, as there are no such technical 
schools in this district. The trustees of the 
Carnegie Fund will be asked to co-operate in 
such an establishment. SYDNEY. 





Milwaukee’s Graft Campaign 


A SPLENDID CIVIC UPRISING DUE IN LARGE 
PART TO CHRISTIAN INITIATIVE 


BY REV. L. H. KELLER 


For wholesale graft Milwaukee is certainly 
onthe map. In less than a month the grand 
jury has returned one hundred and twenty- 
eight true bills against thirty-three persons 
for bribery and perjury. Another score or 
two of verdicts are due and the work of the 
jury has just begun. The extent of corrup- 
tion among city and county officials is simply 
amazing. The grand jury is overwhelmed by 
the evidences of graft on all sides and it is 
generally believed that even more startling 
revelations are awaiting an indignant public. 

There has been no favoritism in the ex- 
posures. Officials and business men, regard- 
less of social standing or political affiliations, 
have been investigated and indicted. Legisla- 
tors, aldermen, the chief of the fire department 
and his assistants, county supervisors, asses- 
sors, newspaper reporters, contractors, archi- 
tects and business men have been caught in 
the legal net. The indictments cover many 
shades of bribery. Even the grafters were 
grafted. Newspaper reporters, threatening 
exposure, beld up the boodlers for a part of 
the boodle. An organized gang among the 
county supervisors received a rake off from 
all contracts and divided the spoil. And this 
system of robbery has been in vogue for years, 
defrauding the public of vast sums of money. 
It is estimated that in the house of correction 
alone the county has lost $500,000 in shady 
transactions. The moral sense of our local 
ofticialdom has become so depraved that public 

“officials have boldly appropriated, for their 
own use, such articles of office furniture as 
clocks, chairs and bookcases. 

Why such official corruption in a Christian 
city? What has happened to the Christian’s 
conscience? What has the Church been doing? 
What have the ministers been preaching? 
The questions are of general interest, for Mil- 
waukee is not lonely in its sin. 

Asking these questions we come upon the 
ugly greed for money that is blighting so 
much that. is fine in our modern life. Before 
this terrific passion in city and nation public 
honor goes down. Boodling is one of its 
symptoms. An answer is fonnd, also, in the 
wide-open policy of which the city administra- 
tion makes its grewsome boast. Twothousand 
saloons are free to keep their doors open 
every hour of the day and every day of the 
year. Winerooms abound. Low dances that 
snare the boys and girls arecommon. A syn- 
dicate of powerful gambling houses is pro- 
tected by the police force. The result is a 
paralysis of the civic conscience in public 
official and private citizen. Then, a sentimen- 
tal pride in the city has done much to silence 
any vigorous protest against this condition of 
things. We have boasted of Milwaukee as the 
cleanest, best governed city in the world, and, 
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while good men praised, rogues corrupted the 
city. The wholesome gospel of humility and 
repentance has had a poor chance among us. 

The causes of this awakening? It is a part 
of a national awakening that gives us sucha 
President as Roosevelt and such governors as 
La Follette, Folk, Hanly and Deneen. A new 
conscience is born in America, and this is one 
of its results. Personalities, also, have played 
an important part. District Attorney W. H. 
Bennett, a member of Plymouth congregation 
and inspired by the high ethical ideals of its 
pastor, Rev. Judson Titsworth, took the lead 
two yearsago. Health failing, his former as- 
sistant and successor in office, F. E. MceGov- 
ern, is pushing the prosecution with remark- 
able vigor. The movement has discovered 
and developed this young man who is so reti- 
cent, fearless, fair, resourceful and relentless. 

The pulpit has been a power in this move- 
ment for righteousness. Five years ago the 
Ministerial Association appointed a committee 
to lead in a campaign for civic betterment. 
The committee employed an agent to gather 
facts and then turned on the light. The min- 
isters preached, the papers published their 
sermons, the people read and thought. The 
subtle, tremendous power of moral sentiment 
was developed. An atmosphere that makes 
possible this cleansing of the city was created. 
Within a year a grand jury was drawn and 
then another and another. Graft is being 
driven out of the city, and one of the factors 
with which it has had to reckon is the Chris- 
tian pulpit. In any American city the wise, 
persistent, fearless leadership of even a few 
ministers and churches will stir the public 
conscience and do much to enthrone Christian 
ideals. 





Young People’s Forward 
Movement 


THE SILVER BAY CONFERENCE IN 
RETROSPECT 


BY AN OLDER BROTHER 


The gathering of delegates representing the 
Forward Movement of the young people of 
many Christian denominations, held at Silver 
Bay, July 21-31, was a peculiarly interesting 
and suggestive convention. It was in many 
respects the best meeting of the kind that has 


been held. Four characteristics especially im- - 


pressed me and mark this movement as of 
large immediate value and of prophetic sig- 
nificance. The readers of The Congregation- 
alist may be interested to note the effect which 
this gathering has upon those who have been 
longer in mission service and who occupy a 
slightly different viewpoint from the enthusi- 
astic young people pressing the movement 
with so much. energy. The four essential 
characteristics of this,young-people’s Forward 
Movement are the following: 

First, it emphasizes education. 

Second, it emphasizes unification. 

Third, it emphasizes proportion. 

Fourth, it emphasizes inspiration. 

The importance of education as the basis of 
all aggressive missionary activity was made 
prominent. Text-books on home and foreign 
work are published and sold in large numbers. 
When the first text-book was issued four years 
ago by this young people’s movement it was 
almost impossible to get a publisher. Finally 
one was secured with the specific understand- 
ing that the issue should only be 5,000, a thou- 
sand at atime as the demand warranted. Last 
year 250,000 text-books were issued and sold 
on the various mission fields, home and foreign, 
through this organization! The remaking of 
their literature by our various benevolent so- 
cieties has also followed this movement. Most 
of the societies have brief study leaflets which 
have been issued to study classes. The litera- 
ture of the various societies on display indi- 
cated the modern and attractive form which 
these leaflets are taking. Education, compre- 
hensive and exict, is a special characteristic 
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of this mission movement and greatly to be 
commended, 

The emphasis given to unification was also 
apparent. This movement includes in the 
first place the bringing together of the differ- 
ent denominations into harmonious and cordial 
co-operation. Almost every Protestant de- 
nomination was represented at Silver Bay and 
there was not the slightest evidenc* of un- 
wholesome rivalry or jealousy. There was 
almost nothing of ecclesiastical politics from 
which we sometimes suffer in our denomina- 
tional conventions. 

But there was also proportion. Time was 
so assigned that all interests received reason- 
able attention. One secret of this was that 
time for a given topic or group was held 
exactly to the moment. One session or class 
did not go over into the other. The young 
people set us older people an excellent ex- 
ample in this respect. 

There was also proportion in reference to 
the field studied. Home missions and foreign 
missions were in no rivalry. Each received 
fair attention and careful consideration. There 
was no evidence of undue prominence given 
to any one field. The interests of the king- 
dom of God were the great interests and each 
movement that bore upon it had due and care- 
ful consideration. 

Perhaps the greatest’ emphasis, however, 
was laid upon inspiration—the quickening of 
spiritual life, the importance of the Vision. 
Little was said about the financing of the 
movement. This was greatly to its financial 
as well as spiritual strengthening. In recent 
years one of the great dangers that has threat- 
ened our missionary movements has arisen 
from excessive emphasis on financial consider- 
ations. We have put thecart before the horse. 
We have spoken of the means to the end as 
the end and thereby alienated a considerable 
amount of prayerful support which we would 
otherwise have received. The young peo- 
ple’s movement has reversed the order. All 
through these sessions there was the spirit of 
sacrifice and of service. It was not an effort 
to tell how much each society or church might 


‘give on a ten percent. basis but rather the 


great call to the needy millions in our own and 
other lands for their uplift. This sentiment 
rang like a clear bell throughout the sessions. 
It will prove of large influence in calling the 
churches back to that which is real and per- 
manent, the spiritual interests of the king- 
dom of God. C. J. Be 





The August Conference at 
Northfield 


BY DELAVAN L. PIERSON 


No one can estimate the infinence which 
the Northfield Conferences have had on the 
religious life of the world during the past 
twenty-five years. Tothis quiet New England 
village, resting on the slope of green hills 
which rise from the western bank of the Con- 
necticut at the junction of three states, come 
annually two or three thousand Christians. 
It is-not new truth or new methods that they 
are seeking, but new power to live the truth 
and use the methods that have been given. 
The speakers at Northfield are not such as 
would usually be selected for a summer school 
of theology, but they are men from England 
and America and the far off mission fields, 
who have shown evidences of spiritual insight 
in their Bible study, and spiritual power in 
practical Christian work. They are men, too, 
who can inspire others with a desire to yield 
themselves wholly to the best and highest. 

Last Friday the gathering of the*@hristian 
clans began, and the conference will continue 
through the twentieth of August. After this 
come the post-conference addresses, when 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe and Prof. James 
Denney will speak daily, until the opening of 
the Northfield schools the middle of Septem- 
ber. The speakers this year include old and 
new voices, the old with new messages, the 


new with old truths. One of them is Rev. 
H. W. Webb Peploe, vicar of St. Paul’s Church 
and prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. None who heard him at Northfield ten 
years ago will ever forget his marvelous knowl- 
edge of Scripture, his clear, incisive manner 
of speaking or his mercifully-merciless in- 
sistence on the practical application of truth 
to daily life. His tall and erect figure shows 
one who was once a champion athlete, while 
dignity, scholarship and refinement are written 
in every line of his face. He has reached the 
age of nearly seventy through much physical 
suffering, due to an injury to his spine in his 
athletic days at college. He is an expesitory 
preacher who has for many years been prom- 
inent on the Keswick platform and in Church 
of England assemblies. 

At not much more than one-half the age of 
his fellow-countryman, Dr. Campbell Morgan, 
now of Westminster Chapel, London, con- 
tinues to be one of the leading speakers this 
year. His daily studies in Exodus this year 
are marked by the same qualities of unique 
analysis, vital truth and practical application 
to present conditions that characterized. his 
exposition of Genesis at last year’s conference. 

Two others of “‘the imported talent” are 
new faces at Northfield: Rev. Johnstone Ross 
and Prof. James Denney. As the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Cambridge, Eng., 
Dr. Ross has come into close contact with 
students, and is one of them. 

One can scarcely fail to be struck with his 
resemblance to Rudyard Kipling—even to the 
spectacles. Of medium height, with square 
shoulders and a well-knit frame, every move- 
ment is marked with nervous energy. Similar 
characteristics show out in his addresses. 
They are simple, spiritual and practical ex- 
positions of Scripture trutb. 

Dr. Ross impresses one as a careful student 
who looks squarely and fearlessly at the truth 
and gives it out straight from the shoulder. 
These qualities gave him decided power at 
the Student Conference this year where he 
spoke on such topics as A Plea for the Reso- 
lute Ignorance of Evil, Religious Doubt, and 
The Universality of Jesus. There is little 
that would be distinguished as emotional in 
his preaching, it is rather an intellectual and 
spiritual presentation of a subject in the light 
of Scripture, history, comparative religion and 
daily experience. 

Prof. James Denney, D. D., of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, another of the nota- 
ble new comers to Northfield this year has 
become well known to pastors and theologians 
by his two books on the Atonement and many 
have come to hear him above all others. He 
stands for solid conservative but scholarly the- 
ology. Among the American speakers at the 
conference are Pres. Henry G. Weston of 
Crozer Seminary, the beloved veteran and Dr. 
Arthur G. Pierson of Brooklyn. Many others 
from city pulpits and professors’ chairs will be 
heard during the coming two weeks. 

The attendance at the conference is repre- 
sentative and large. Pastors and their wives 
come mainly from New England and the Mid- 
dle States, but some from the extreme South 
and far West. Missionaries from the ends 
of the earth gather on Missionary Day to 
bring news of the battle and appeal for co-op- 
eration. Evangelists and lay workers make 
up the remainder of the audiences that gather 
three or four times daily and fill the large 
Auditorium to overflowing. The younger ele- 
ment is not lacking, and mingle pleasure and 
Christian purpose in their search for rest and 
recreation in body, mind and spirit. 





The secession from the committee appointed 
to draft a statement of belief which will sat- 
isfy Australian Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Congregationalists of Professor Rentoul of the 
Presbyterian Theological School at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne is announced. He in- 
sists on affirmation of belief in the virgin 


" pirth; a majority of the committee, it is said, 


do not. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, W. O., Boston University, to become pro- 
fessor of pedagogy at Tabor College, Tabor, Io. 
Accepts. 

BEAVER, CHAS. H., Fairmont, Neb., to Anamosa, 
lo. Accepts. 

DovuG.ass, H. Pavut, First Ch., Springfield, Mo., to 

echair of philosophy, Drury Coll. same city, in 

* connection with his church work. Accepts. 

EDWARDS, GEO. N., Jewett City, Ct., to Port 
Angeles, Wn. 

FERRIS, W. CHESTER, Great Falls, Mont., accepts 
call to Petaluma, Cal. , to begin Sept. 1. 

GORTON, PHILO, Red Cliff, Col., to Littleton. 
Accepts. 

GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Chicago Sem., to Second 
Ch., Winona, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 

HARDING, Wo. F., Arkansas City, Kan., to Garden 
City. 

LE BosqQuet, JOHN E., New Boston, N. H., to be- 
come an instructor in Yale University. Accepts. 

LIVINGSTON, Prof. STEPHEN T., Hartford, Ct., 
to Fryeburg, Me. 

MARTIN, BENJ. F., Sedalia, Mo., to Galva, IIl. 

McKEAN, —— — (Presb.), to Dousman and “ No. 
1,” Wis. Aécepts. 

MILNER, Wo. B., to Roberts, Ill. Accepts. 

MOORE, FRANK L., New London, Wis., to First 
Ch., Cheyenne, Wyo. Accepts. 

PIKE, GRANVILLE R., to Eau Claire, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 

PINCKNEY, ANTHONY C., Paris, Tex., to Warner 
Ave. Ch., Guthrie, Okl. Accepts, and is at work. 

TAINTOR, JESSE F., Elkhorn, Wis., to chair of 
English literature in Ripon Coll. of that state. 
Accepts. 

Upton, JONATHAN S., Brecksville, O., to Presb. 
Ch., Metropolis, Ill. Accepts, beginning Oct. 1. 
WILLIAMS, CHAS. H., Quaker City, O., formerly of 

Cambridge, Mass., to Trinity Ch., Gloucester, 


Mass. 
Ordinations and Installations 


BARNES, Rops’t J., o. Harvey, N. D., July 27. 
Sermon, Rev. G. J. Powell; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. E. Jones, F. C. Bliss, Sam’! Hitchcock, 
E. H. Stickney and J. R. Beebe. 

CLARK, KIMBALL K., o. and i. Fessenden, N. D., 
July 26. Sermon, Rev. Rob’t Paton; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. 8S. C. Slater; E. H. Stickney, G. J. 
Powell, P. C. Burhans, C. W. Smith and J. R. 
Beebe. 

HUIZINGA, ARNOLD V. C. P., o. Ashville, N. Y., 
Aug. 1. Sermon, Rev. M. O. van Keuren; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. W. Newell, E. C. Hall, 
W. A. Hallock and L. Rees. 


Resignations 

BAYNE, JOHN J., Geddes, S. D., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

Byrons, E. HENRY, New Smyrna and Oak Hill, 
Fla., after nearly five years’ service. 

Cook, ARTHUR W., Butternut, Wis., after five 
years’ service. 

Hypg, Henry, Somersworth, N. H., after 11 
years’ service. 

LEAVITT, HoRACE H., Broadway Ch., Somerville, 
Mass., after 11 years’ service. 

LORD, ORLANDO M., Antrim, N. H., to take effect 
Sept. 1, after nearly five years’ service, closing 
his second pastorate over this church. 

Moorkg, FRANK L., New London, Wis. 

RosEN, JOHN H., Seward, Okl. 

SMITH, ALBERT E., Alpha, Okl. 

TAINTOR, JESSE F., Elkhorn, Wis. 

UPTON, JONATHAN 8., Brecksville, O. 

WALKER, JOHN M., Beachmont Ch., Revere, Mass., 
desires to return to work in the Methodist denom- 
ination in Indiana. 


Personals 


BAKER, FRANKLIN, Eureka, Cal., recently walked 
the 485 miles from his home to the fair at Port- 
land, Ore. 

CooLey, Wo. F., Littleton, N. H., and Wm. I. 
SwERT, First Ch., Everett, Mass., exchange 
parsonages and churches for the month of Au- 

st. 

heen HENRY, La Crosse, Wis., is spending a 
couple of months in Europe. His people length- 
ened his vacation and gave him $500, with in- 
structions to “ have a good time.” His son, Theo- 
dore, a newly appointed professor in Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, accompanies him. 

Gray, JOHN A., Orient, N. Y., was robbed, re- 
cently, of three college diplomas and a dozen or 
more favorite books. Valuable silverware, in 
the next room, was untouched. 

GRIFFITHS, THOS., Geneva, Neb., who is spend- 
ing his vacation in England, attended the mento- 
rial service in honor of John Hay in St. Paul’s, 
London; was present at the closing of the Torrey- 
Alexander meetings when 11,000 persons were in 
the audience; has preached in London and ad- 
dressed a men’s meeting in Mr. F. B. Meyers’s 
church, and is to visit the scenes of the revival in 
Wales 

Loup, HAwLAH H., Lead, 8. D., has been spending 
his vacation in the East, and has completed an 


Continued on page 23 . 
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Personalia 


How would Justice Brewer do fora Presi- 
dent (of the ration)?—National Daily Review. 
Admirably. 

Both Governor Herrick of Ohio and Mayor 
Johnson of Cleveland are arrayed against 
gambling in connection with horse racing in 
Ohio. 


District Attorney Jerome of New York 
City pertinently is protesting in a scathing 
way against Tammany’s turning barkeepers 
into clerks of the municipal ourts. 

Governor Douglas is back of the order just 
issued by Massachusetts’ chief of state police 
giving strict instructions to all officers to stop 
all pool selling in the state and to supervise 
all race tracks this summer. 

The Sultan of Turkey says that his escape 
from the recent attempt to assassinate him 
was due to the protection of God who rewarded 
him for “‘his constant endeavors: to promote 
the peace and happiness of his people’”’ by 
fending off death! 

Mr. Sato, the mouthpiece of Baron Komura 
while the latter is in this country, the man to 
whom interviewers go for opinions and facts 
concerning the special Japanese embassy, 
says that Christianity is spreading with rapid- 
ity in Japan and that the American mis- 
sionaries are doing good work, among other 
things bringing about a reformation in Bud- 
dhism. 


Major Cassius E. Gillette, Corps of Engi- 


neers, United States Army, who unearthed’ 


the largest thefts in the history of the army— 
those of Captain Carter at Savannah, Ga.—has 
become, with the approval of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of War Taft, a m: mber of 
Philadelphia’s expert commissiun to investi 
gate the filtration, boulevard and other city 
contracts under the recent corrupt Republican 
régime. 

The consensus of opinion among Methodists 
who are paying tribute to the late Bishop 
Joyce is that he was pre-eminent among the 
bishops as an evangelistic force. Seldom did 
he hold a conference without conversions of 
some in attendance among the spectators. 
Bishop Foss says of him that ‘* he came nearer 
than any other man I have known to being an 
exhaustless magazine of evangelistic dyna- 
mite.’’ 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: General Uonference of 
Christian Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post Conference ad- 
dresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15. 

CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10— 
Aug. 16. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frankfort, 
Mich., Aug. 2-23. 


WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 

AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 7-11. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 

Semenas W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 

ov 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





a gg ag ie -At Pine River Dam, Cross 
Lake, row Wing Cvounty, Minn., Aug. 1, by Rev. 
Alexander McGregor of Park C hureh, st. Paul, Clark 
Hough Gleason of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mary 
Louisa Robinson, daughter of Thumas and Mary M. 


(Nuda Robinson ery ads 
Deaths 


MRS. ELIZABETH H. WASHBURN 

Died in Middleboro, Mass., June 20, suddenly, Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Harlow) W. ashburn, aged seventy-six years 
two months. Mrs. Washburn was the (daughter of 
Branch and Lurany Harlow, and widow of K. sumner 
Washburn of Middleboro, the towa of her birth and 
her life. Possessed of a good constitution, a cheerful 
disposition and vital Christian faitu, her life was uni- 
formly sunny and its meod contagious She was alert 
and interesed in passing events Youthful in appear- 
ance and feelings, quick in her sympathy, readv in 
speech, with touches of quiet hamor, were conditions 














HORSFOR DS ACID PHOSPHATE 





Cares Headache 
eaused by summer heal, ove: work, nervous disor- 
ders or impaireu digestion. Relieves quickly. 





that made her companionable to — and old alike. 
Strong in her convictions, she was broad in her outlook 
= catholic in her spirit. A well-balanced character, 
respected and beloved. In her twenty-first year she 
united with the “entral Congregational Church in Mi:- 
dleboro and was one of its most faithful and devoted 
members. Absence from public worship, and from her 
adult Bible class, was very rare. She blessed the life 
of five children, two of whom survive her. H. 


MRS. L H. HARLOW 


Died in Waban, Mass, Jul? 8, Mary Kioney, widow 
of Deacon Ivory H. Harlow, late of iddieboro, in the 
ei *€ fifth year of her life. 

s. Harlow’s release, unlike that of her sister-in-law. 
Mrs. ‘Washburn, came after months of helplessness and 
suffering, in the last weeks of which “she knew the 
bitterness of death,” an experience that she bore with 
patience and submission, conscious of her Saviour’s 
presence and help 

A woman of placid and equable spirit, of fine mental 
endowment; a great reader, Saeee me the best in 
literature; possessed of a remarkable memory that en- 
abled her to quote poem and prose—Bible precept and 
yromise—treasures upon which her soul fed after the 
ight failed in her last year. 

With her husband she united with the Congregational 
church in Wareham, in their early married life, being 
transferred later to the Central in Middleboro. She 
was the devoted mother of eight children, six of whom 
survive her. 

Of these two friends it is true they were “lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were 
not long divided.” H. 


REV. PERLEY M. GRIFFIN 

Rev. Perley M. Griffin, oue of God’s noblemen, was 
called home July 5, 1905. He was born in Methuen, 
Mass, May 14, 1841. From Woburn high school he 
entered Harvard, but at the outbreak of the war he en- 
listed, serving four years in the ranks and quarter- 
master’s department. Later, after a short time in 
business in Kansas, he entered Washburn College, 
graduating in the Class of 1869. He then took his theo- 
logical course at Andover. The first seven years of his 
ministry was given to mission work among our Congre- 
gational churches in Kansas, which was fo:lowed by ten 
years of faithful, aggressive and successful work at 
East Kridgewater. In 1890 he returned to Kansas, 
spending two and a half years at Topeka and Parsons. 
The latter part of his life has been devoted to Sun- 
day schoo} and missiouary work of an undenominational 
character. 

He was a man loved and trusted by the people he 
served. of deep convictions. sympathetic nature, ready 
to sacrifice all for the sake of his Master. His purpose 
was,‘ I must be about my Father’ 8 business.” 

He is survived by awife (EvaJ. Huutoon, to whom he 
was married July 20, 1869) and three children. 

W. S. A. M. 
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- Durable Rugs 


iy Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 






























J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














Losing Your Crip 


When the mental activities seem to be weak- 
ening and the mind losing its grip, the restora- 
tive powers of Juven Pills assert themselves 
by feeding the nerves, reaching every func- 
tion of the human organism, giving refreshing 
sleep, appetite, strength and health. A trial 
quickly proves their gion, efficacy. 0! 

Sent by C. I. Hoop Co., props. Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla, Lowell, Mass., on receipt of this advt. and $L 





Paine’s 


Storage Chiffoniere 


is not for her. 


To them 





We price it 





Weathered Oak Wardrobe 
Double doors, drawer at base, shelf 


Oak Chiffoniere 
With large mirror, four full width 
drawers, four half width drawers, 
PRES OTROS 5 ois 5 3 tog cans snes os oss 16.25 


Is there any woman who has all she 
of closet and storage space? If so, this message 


needs 


It is sent out to that great army 


of housewives who find it difficult to get stow- 
away space for their household belongings. 


we offer this practical solution. 


It is in the form of a 7-drawer Storage Chif- 
foniere, built of solid oak, 
inches deep, with a stout lock on each drawer. 


feet wide and 20 


$12.75 


Bureau 


Three drawers, without mirvor....... 5.50 


Three-Drawer Bureau. 
With bevelled mirror................. 7.50 


Storage Chest 


Golden Oak or Weathered Oak....... {0,00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., FoyivarketSquare subway, BOSTON 








I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 
his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


like our brush. 













Adults’ 86c. 
Youths’ 2c. Children’s 26c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 


booklet,"*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Flofence, Mass. 
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New Hampshire 


Events of Homing Time 


New Hampshire is in its summer glory and the 
spirit of the annual home-coming is in the air. It 
will not be soon forgotten that she first gave reality 
to the happy thought of one of her honored sons to 
consecrate one week in August for the return of her 
scattered sons and daughters for the exchange of 
oldtime memories and reminiscences, the renewal 
of oldtime friendships and a closer cementing of 
family and neighborhood ties. Most of the towns 
have fallen into line in establishing the custom and 
enjoying its festivities. The present year nearly 
one hundred have made preparation for its observ- 
ance. Laconia has led off in celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of its incorporation. Advantage is 
often taken of such occasion to dedicate public 
buildings, mark historic sites, and the like, thereby 
calling together larger congregations and adding to 
the general interest. While the more or less formal 
addresses and poems have their special attractive- 
ness, the social feature ofthe festivities is the most 
valuable in its influence, the most enjoyable, and 
furnishes the sunniest memories for the cheer of 
coming days. The utility of such observances is no 
longer a question, and in due time we have no 
doubt the New Hampshire leaven of O:d Home 
Week will leaven the Union. 

It has been said New Hampshire is “a good state 
to emigrate from.” If so, it is surely as good to 
live in, full of inspiration in the towering rugged- 
ness of her mountains, the greenness of her valleys 
and the “ countless laughter,” as Homer would say, 
of her many beautiful lakes shimmering in the sun- 
shine. No wonder so many thousands respond to 
her yearly invitations to summer rest; no wonder 
she should send out such great men as Webster, 
Chase, Greeley, Dix, Fessenden and others, who 
made themselves famous for their good work in 
shaping the destinies of the nation; no wonder she 
sent more men to Bunker Hill than any other state. 
Nearly twenty-five hundred clergymen born in her 
homes and educated in her schools have gone out 
‘‘into all the world” for the help and healing of the 
hations. And now in the interest of peace she 
comes to the front in the invitation through her 
Chief Executive to the distinguished envoys of 
Russia and Japan to become her guests during the 
conference now in session in Portsmouth, a courtesy 
that never will be forgotten by the nations, but go 
far to rivet the bonds of a perpetual brotherhood, 
and the acceptance is an honor that will become 
historic. If the Treaty of Washington shall be 
consummated, may it be as stable as the Mount 
Washington of its birthplace. And New Hampshire 
has still a reserve power, be it said to her credit, 
to du on occasion good and great, courteous and 
graceful things. 

Small congregations in the open churches bear 
upmistaking witness to the presence of summrr 
vacation. The scattering as well as home coming 
of families hasits day. Not much evidence appears 
of special evangelistic service. The great refresh- 
ing, like summer rains, so much needed, is still a 
boon to be longed for. 

Of recent occurrences the most notable is the 
rededication, July 29, of the church edifice at Pem- 
broke after extensive and much needed improve- 
ments, including new steel walls and ceiling, and 
new pews. Brief addresses were given by local 
and neighboring ministers and Jaymen, interspersed 
with music and followed by a delightful social re- 
union. The occasion was a memorable one in the 
history of the church. Rev. E. J. Riggs, pastor. 

0. 


A New Pastor at South Main Street 


Rev. David Fraser, formerly of Rowley, Mass., 
has entered upon the pastorate of South Main 
Street Church, Manchester. The church is to be 
congratulated on being able to agree so soon on 
Mr. Reid’s suceessor. Mr. Fraser is a graduate 
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of Boston University Theological School, Class of 
1898 Immediately after his graduation he went 
to Rowley, where he served successfully for nearly 
seven years. He isa member of the Essex North 
Ministerial Association, and at the time of his com- 
ing to Manchester was serving as scribe. The state 
of New Hampshire joins with Manchester, her 
“Queen City,” in giving him a cordial welcome. 
The formal services of installation will doubtless 
take place early in September. A. P. W. 
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g OLD FAMILY Doc, 


Quick Relief’ 


is given to cuts, burns, sprains 

and bruises by prompt use of 

Pond’s Extract. Cooling, 

soothing, healing. 

Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis «f seventy samples UA Witch 
| Hazel—so often offered as “just as good” 
| —fifty two were found to contain wood 
} alcohol or formaldehyde or both. To 
| avoid danger of poisoning insist on 


Viewpoints | Te Mavtng 
| ©Ld ramity 2° 
The Christian Register is authority for the DON 


statement that there are twenty very rich men D S EXTR 


in this country who have made their money in " 


ways which no honest man would choose, and 











which they, if they were driven to the wall, | 
would not defend at the bar of their own con- 
sciences. Ten of these are now under attack, 
and the other ten, the Register thinks, are | 
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wondering when their time will come, or | win 
whether they have covered their tracks so the en ey 
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successfully that they will not be brought to 
jadgment. | 


Creat 
Skin 
Cure 


The Standard, Chicago, rightly condemns | 
pastors and church treasurers who use mon- | 
eys collected for missionary societies for per- | 
sonal and ordinary church expenses, thus | 
temporarily if not permanently depriving so- | 
c:eties of moneys which belong to them, com- 
pelling them to borrow money, pay interest, 
ete., and all because trust funds are not 
treated as if they were such by church offi- 
cials, clerical and lay. ° 


son Oak or an 
trouble. 
for Hemorrhoids or Piles. 





cases ofskin 
diseases. Cools 
and soothes from 
the very first touch. 
When other reme- 
dies merely relieve— 


ZARCOL CURES 

Eczema, Tetter, Pimples, 
Burns, Irritation from Poi- 
form ofskin 
Especially valuable 


Try Zarcol. At all druggists, 50 
cents. Write for free sample. 
The Carrollton Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. ,U.8, 4. 








Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIIIL., and Now Physi- 


cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 





Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 


intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.’ 





Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 


Written by Himself: 


ROME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 





Fratelli) in Rome, be Pape by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 
mineral water placed in com- and am glad to 
merce under ine name of LITHIA WATER Scattodieeaiae 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Graveland RenalInsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

: (Signed) PRoF. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
tellt) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., ete. 


L is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener- 
BUFFALO ITHIA WATER ally. Testimonials which defy all impute- 
tion or question sent to any address. 

Hotel at Springs now open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS,VIRCINIA. 











@ DUILD UP 


sae a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
sar CHILDREN and MEN. 


your Strength ~« 


JAYNE’S TONIC 
VERMIFUGE, 











GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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The Ecclesiastical Department 


OF 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Sterling Silver 
Individual 
Communion Sets 


of approved patterns which conform to 
the requirements of the church. The 
indisputable merit and convenience of 
this individual service commends it to 
the clergy and laymen alike. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Broadway at 19 St. NEW YORK 














ENNEN'S ‘acim 


mailed on receipt of 25¢c, Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. NJ. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PAS tng, MASS. 


OOK- 
HaAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 

















Every Church that is not using our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


will by saeeronted in our SPE- 
CLAL*OFFER. The THOMAS 
system is used all over the 
world, and is superior to all 
others. Write at once for 
OFFER. Address, Thomas 
Communion Service Co. ” 
Box saint Lima, Ohio. 








hing for the NEW Churc’ 
"Whaswee You Need for the "OLD. 


CHU RCH st . 


Furniture Grand Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works 
es ington St. & Wabash Aves Chicago 





BELLS. 


i } ag Chureb and School Be ta 
The C.8, BELL co. *ailis aon e 


Mi cries rd BELLS 


The Oldest, Best Equi Belt Foundry in A 
Only Finest, Most M igbed Bel Toned lis M Ma 7% 


AUSTIN-ORGAN-(O. 
BUILDER RFOP TUBULAR PNEUMATI C 
AND-ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 

~ OF -4-SUPERIOR? QUALITY. 








Risibles 
USE FOR THE AGUE 


She was one of these little women who 
are always looking for something that will 
take up their husbands’ idle time. ‘‘ John,” 
she said, “‘I’d like you to fix the pump.” 
**C-can’t!”’ replied John, quaking like an as- 
pen leaf. ‘I’ve g-got t-the s-shaking ague.” 
“0, well, then, I know the very thing. You 
can shake the ashes.”—Chicago Daily News. 


A CHARITABLE VIEW 


“*T never become angry because a man does 
not think quite as I do,’’ remarked the pro- 
fessor; ‘‘for when [ find a man who disagrees 
with me I realize that it is probably with diffi 
culty that he thinks at all.”—Judge. 


UNREASONABLE 
Mistress: ‘* Do you like children?”’ 
Applicant for Nurse: ‘* Do yez ixpect to git 


a Roosevelt fer four dollars a week? ’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


A CURE-ALL 


Mr. Judkins; Dear Sir: it becomes my 


| duty to inform you that your son shows de- 


cided indications of astigmatism; and his case 
is one that should be attended to without de- 
lay. 

The father sent the following answer the 
next day: 

Mr. Kershaw; Dear Sir: Whip it out of 
him. 

Yours truly, HIRAM JUDKINS. 


TOUCHING 


‘*] presume you carry a memento of some 
sort in that locket of yours?” 

“Precisely, it is a lock of my husband’s 
hair.” 

**But your husband is still alive? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, but his hair is all gone.’ 


HOW HE LEARNED 


A small boy who was brought as a witness 
before an eminent judge was asked by his 
Honor if he knew the nature of an oath. 
“* Well, I ought ter,’’ replied the boy; ‘‘ I’ve 
been your Honor’s caddie fer two years.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


A lady was one of a party of English tour- 
ists that visited Madrid, the only one who 
knew any Spanish, and her stock was con- 
fined to ‘‘yes’”’ and “‘no” and “milk.” By 
means of gestures they managed to get along 
the first afternoon and night. The next 
morning at breakfast there was coffee, but no 
milk, and the party appealed to the lady to 
get some. 

To her dismay she forgot the word for 
milk, and after striving in vain to recall it 
she seized a piece of paper and pencil and 
drew the picture of a cow. 

The waiter examined the drawing critically, 
went out of the room and returned promptly 
with a bundle of tickets for that day’s bull 
fight.— Tit-Bits. 








MOTHER’S SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 
Little Daughter Suffered with Eczema 
for Two Years Until Cured 
by Caticura. 

‘My little girl had been suffering for two years 
from eczema, and during that time I could not get 
a night’s sleep, as her ailment was very severe. I 
had tried so many remedies, deriving no benefit, I 
had given up all hope. But asa last resort I was 
persuaded to try Cuticura, and one box of the Oint- 
ment and two bottles of the Resolvent, together 
with the Soap, effected a permanent cure.”—Mrs. 
I. B. Jones, Addington, Ind. T. 
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HURCH 


A CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RPETS pricts. 658 rasufeies st: BOSTON. 
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North 
Pacific 
Coast 
Country 


from upper Washington 
to Portland, Oregon; the 


I ScenicRockies 
of Utah and 
‘| Colorado 


from Denver and Colo- 
rado SpringstoGlenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake City 
and beyond; and the 


(ireat 
Northwest 


may all be reached and 


visited (within a ninety 
days return limit) on 
Lewis and Clark Centen- 
nial low-rate tickets allow- 
ing stop-over, costing 


: $56.50 from Chicago pF 
$52.50 from St. Louis 7 


and proportionately little 
from other points on fre- 
quent dates in August and 
September, 


afl Full details will be supplied you promptly Fs 


by any Burlington Route repre- 
sentative, or write 


Burlindton P. S. EUSTIS, 
> 200 **Q*’ Building, 
Route P71 CHICAGO. 





FACTURERS 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 229.) 


interesting manual of the church in East Taunton, 
Mass., where he was pastor from 1897 to 1904. 
It contains a comprehensive historical sketch 
and a number of illustrations. 

PARR, LEONARD A., Edgerton, Wis., is summering 
in England. 

TITSWORTH, JUDSON, Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will supply, for a time, the pulpit of Rev. 
Kerr C. Anderson in Dundee, Scotland. Mr. An- 
derson was formerly pastor at Hanover St., Mil- 
waukee. 


Closing Pastorates : 


Byrons, E. HENRY, ends work at New Smyrna, 
Fla., about Oct. 1. During his nearly five years’ 
pastorate a parsonage has been built and fur- 
nished, circular oak pews placed in the chureh, 
a chapel erected, the church membership doubled 
and the financial condition brought to a higher 
point than ever before. 


Churches Organized and Disbanded 


Forr CoBB, OKL., owing to removals, has dis- 
banded and the church edifice has been sold. 

HARPSTER, IDA., 17 members. 

RICHARDTON, N. D., 12 members. Church under 
care of Rev. E. Elsworth Smith, pastor at Glen 


Ullin. 
Material Gain 


ASHLAND, NEB., Rev. J. W. Carson, is completing 
& new edifice of red brick and artificial stone, to 
seat 400 persons and to cost $11,000. 

BELLE PLAINE, Io0., Rev. R. 8. Osgood, has in- 
structed its building committee to make one of 
the windows of the new auditorium a memorial 
of. Rev. Daniel Lane, member of the Iowa Band, 
organizer and first pastor of the church in Belle 
Plaine. 

FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Structure repaired and re- 
decorated at the cost of $650. 

MERIDIAN, OKL., has acquired a new organ, the 
gift of business men in the church. 

PEMBROKE, N. H., Rev. E. J. Riggs. New steel 
walls and ceiling for auditorium, also new modern 
pews, furnace and other repairs and improve- 
ments, at a cost of about $1,600. Parsonage 
renovated and pastor’s salary increased. 

PERKINS, OKL.—Building painted within and with- 
out and the interior papered. 

St. PAUL, MINN., Atlantic Ch., Rev. Matt Evans. 
Old debts paid and $242 spent for asphalt pave- 
ment in front of church. 


Anniversaries 


BINGHAM, ME., observed its centennial July 23, 
24. Addresses by the pastor, Rev. W. A. Rich- 
mond, and Dr. F. W. Spaulding of Clifton Springs, 
Ae 

SALEM, MINN., Rev. T. L. Griffith, The Welsh 
Sunday school celebrated its 50th anniversary 
June 11. Four members of the school at its first 
session spoke to the 85 or 90 present members. 


Suggestive Methods 


SoutH WEYMOUTH, Mass., Rev. H. W. Kimball. A 
Fellowship Fund, secured by contributions of 


members of the church, has been established, to. 


furnish flowers, fruit and delicacies for the sick; 
to provide flowers in remembrance of the dead; 
to procure and loan articles helpful in sickness; 
to furnish fraternal aid when needed, and to 
provide money loans when members are fhnan- 
cially distressed. The fund is to be administered 
by the standing committee of the church, a body 
including both men and women. 


Summer Features 
EDGARTOWN, MAss.—In recognition of good work 
done during the year one of the boys’ classes in 
the Sunday school was taken on a three days’ 
cruise to Nantucket, the pastor, Rev. F. M. Cutler, 
making one of the party. 
Waym arks 


ANTRIM, N. H., has adopted individual communion 
cups. 

DoOUSMAN, WIS, Immanuel, Rev. F. L. McKean, 
pastor. Five received to membership, July 23, 
two on confession. Mr. McKean delegated to his 
predecessor, Rev. J. N. Davidson, the duty of 


The Lancaster Inn 


One of the finest old New England 
villages. First class table, supplied in 
part from our own farm, large, comforta- 
ble rooms, beautiful shady drives Golf, 
Tennis, etc. Refers by permission to 
the Editor-in-chief, also the Business 
Manager of Zhe Congregationalist. 


E. A. DORE & CO. 
Lancaster, Mass. 











giving the.hand of fellowship, a service doubly 
pleasant because the hands that he clasped were 
those of next-door neighbors on the north and on 
the south. A collection of $8 was made for the 
American Board. In the afternoon special serv- 
ices were held at the lakeside cottage of the Mil- 
waukee Y. W. C. A., and in the evening at the 
Wisconsin Home and Farm School, which has 
lately found place within Immanuel parish. 

MERIDEN, Cr., First, Rev. Albert J. Lord, pastor. 
Addition to membership since January, 49; a new 
hymn-book, The Church Hymnary, introduced ; 
the acousticon, an arrangement enabling deaf 
people to enjoy the service, installed; kindergar- 
ten arranged for children during hour of morning 
service, enabling parents to attend morning wor- 
ship. Summer services in charge of the assistant 
pastor, Rev. F. W. Hazen. Pastor and family 
spending their vacation at Sedgwick, Me. 

SHERMAN, CrT., Rev. John H. Davis, had a banner 
monthin July. The pastor received a gift of $100 
July 4; the ladies’ midsummer sale, July 12, 
brought over $700, which reduces the debt to 
$160; an individual communion service was in- 
troduced and paid for. 


Dedications 


DRUMMOND, OKL., dedicated edifice July 30. 
Fuller account in a later issue. 


July Receipts of the A. M. A. 

















1904 1905 

Donations, 210,343.08 212,008.90 
Estates, 8.532.54 8,788.78 
Tuition, 1,558.37 1,650.27 
Total, 20,433 99 $22,447.95 

10 mos. 1904 10 mos 1905 
Donations, #139,143.71 $140,794.04 
Estates, 76,193.18 79,197.36 
Tuition, 55,824 23 57,358.22 
Total, $271,161.12 $277,349.62 


An increase in donations of $1,650.33 and in 
estates for current work $3,004.18, and in tuition 
$1,533 99, making a total increase of $6,188.50 
for the ten months ending July 31. 


Mr. Balfour, British Prime Minister has 
been giving a luncheon in honor of Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. 
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THE WOLVERINE, 


DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 
BUFFALO, GHIGAGO, DETROIT 


ALL MICHIGAN POINTS 


VIA 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. 


Best and latest equipment money can buy. 





UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation 


85 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homea. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures o 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada reso 
scenes sent for 6c stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A. 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Bostom 





Low Rates 
West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 
5 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
20 return, August 30 to September 4. Special 
™" Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 


cago and the East September 2. 


$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 
= certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. 


On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
== tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 


park). 


Daily until September 16. 


g 5Q To Hot Springs, S$. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
(59 and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 
$1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


tember 30, inclusive. 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 





NW579 W. B. KNISKERN, P. 





Traffic Manager, CHICACO, ILL. 
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Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Avalon 2 25 27 
Berkeley. First — Columbus 4 5 
Los Angeles, First 12 47 Havelock — 8 
Martinez % 5 Indianola 11 11 
Pasadena, First 8 14 Lincoln, First 5 
Petaluma 9 12 Plymouth 4 8 
San Diego 19 29 
Sap Francisco, Oli NEW YORK 
vet 2 2 
Ventura 1 4 Brooklyn, Borough 
ar’ — 10 
CONNECTICUT Philadelphia — 6 
Berlin 11 12 
Broad Brook 6 7 OHIO 
Collinsville 11 11 Lawrence 5 5 
Manchester 18 19 Little Muskingum 7 7 
Washi' gton 29 33) Madison 13 18 
West Hartford 8 8 Maietta,Harmar 9 15 
ILLINOIS Stanie) ville 3 § 
Chicago, Covenant 8 . 

North Shore 17 OKLAHOMA 
Granville 8 10 Goltry 7 12 
May wood 3 6 Independence 3 
Odell - 8 Weatherford 6 

MASSACHUSETTS WISCONSIN 
Ay 6 , 
Do bis he ster, Village 18 18 Burlington B.'s 
sac Brook tield 11 Kewaunee —- 9 
ith Weymouth, Mondovi 5 8 

Uv nion 10 10 

pringfield, First 1 8 OTHER STATES 

2>sthampton 6 : at he 

‘ 7 7 Z Atlanta, Ga., First 7 7 

MINNESOTA Centerville saat 1 

ainer Riceville, Pa 6 18 
a 8 15 Medical Lake, Wn. 5 12 
Minneapolis, Vine 8 9 Otho, Io. 5 6 
Stillwater 10 11 Eightchurebes with 
Waseca 2 6 less than three 8 14 

Conf., 375. Tot., 597. 


Total since Jan. 1, conf., 4,938; tot., 11,236. 


In and Around Boston 


Last Sunday 


Two popular pastors who now have Western 
charges occupied their old pulpits Sunday 
morning: Dr. W. E. Barton of Oak Park 
preached at Shawmut Church on The Visible 
Ground of Optimism and Dr. C. H. Beale of 
Milwaukee was at Immanuel Chureh. Other 
visiting ministers were Rev. Lawrence Phelps 
of Leominster, who conducted the service at 
the Old South Church, Rey. G. A. Breck of 
Lockport, N. Y., at Allston, Rev. C. H. Dick- 
inson of Fargo at Winchester and Rev. C. 
DeW. Brower of Winter Park, Fla., at High- 
land Church, Roxbury. Walnut Avenue 
Church, Roxbury, had an evangelistic serv- 
ice in charge of Rev. Ralph Gillam. The 
famous forty third regiment of the active 
militia of Canada, known as the “ Duke of 
Cornwali’s Own Rifles,’’ was in Boston, and 
their church parade from the South Armory 
to Trinity vespers was one of the events of 
Sunday. Their uniform is uncommonly neat 








MECHANIC AND COFFEE 
The Old Coffee Troubles Left When 
He Quit. 


**Since quitting coffee I am hearty and well 
at 63 and go to my work every day and feel 
stronger and better in every way than I used 
to when I was considerably younger. 

‘‘T am a mechanic and have been a great 
lover of coffee and used it all my life untila 
few months ago when I made up my mind 
that it was hurting me. I suffered from con- 
stipation, indigestion and kidney troubles and 
I used to bloat up and have pains in my back. 

“Something had to be done, and I quit 
coffee, the old kind, I mean, and began to 
use Postum Food Coffee. In a few weeks I 
was a well man again. My bowels became 
regular, my food digested comfortably, the 
bloating and pains in my back no longer 
troubled me and my kidneys resumed healthy, 
normal action. That improved condition re- 
mains. Iam surel owe it to Postum Coffee, 
for I have used no medicines. 

“‘T like Postum much better than the old 
kind. It seems to be more satisfying and I 
and my whole family drink it morning, noon 
and night. This is my honest statement of 
what Postum has done for me.’”’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in every package. 





and as they marched in perfect rythm to the 
music of their own band they were greeted 
with continuous enthusiasm by the multitudes 
who lined the sidewalks. The service at Trin- 
ity was conducted by Rev. Joseph Blanchard, 
who has been preaching there for much of the 
time since Dr. Donald’s death. 


Changes at Unitarian Headquarters 


A structure built nineteen years ago, how- 
ever well built, is not likely to be altogether 
satisfactory, and the Unitarian headquarters 
at 25 Beacon Street for some time past have 
been found not suited wholly for present 
needs. An elevator is to be placed in the 
building, thus making Channing Hall more ac- 
cessible. The retail book business of the Sun- 
day School Society and Association will be 
carried on hereafter in the room at the right of 
the entrance, and the large room at the left 
will be fitted up for a reception-room, where 
the social life of the denomination can at times 
be conveniently enjoyed. President Samuel 
Eliot lets it be known in the Christian Regis- 
ter that this action has been taken against 
his advice; that he would have sold the prop- 
erty and erected on a less expensive site a 
thoroughly modern and adequate building, for 
the maintenance of which a large endowment 
fund could have been saved from the sum 
which the present property would bring in the 
market over and above the cost of a new build- 
ing. He looks upon the action just taken, 
however, as final, and that “the association 
will continue to do its work as best it can in 
its present quarters for many years to come.” 


John Winthrop’s Statue Finds a New Home 


The statue of John Winthrop, the great Pu- 
ritan statesmen and colonial governor, which 
formerly stood in Scollay Square, now stands 
on grounds adjoining the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) at the corner of Berkeley and Marlboro 
Streets, Back Bay. As Winthrop was one 
of the founders of this church, the statue 
naturally belongs where it now is; albeit 
Winthrop was not a Unitarian, not even of 
the conservative type which worships in this 
church. 


Church Attendance on a Typical Summer Sunday 


On the last Sunday of July a Boston Herald 
reporter counted the congregations in a num- 
ber of leading churches. He found the lar- 
gest assemblage at Tremont Temple, where 
about 800 were present. At King’s Chapel 
close by, the down-town center of Unitarian- 
ism, the audience numbered 100, mainly 
strangers. Of the three Back Bay churches 
fronting on Copley Square, Trinity, Episco- 
pal, had the largest congregation, about 400, 
while at the union services at the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, where a fine musical program is 
rendered every Sunday, about 200 persons 
were found. About the same number were 
at the Old South Congregational Church, 
where, presumably, some who regularly at- 
tend Central and Mt. Vernon, both of whose 
edifices are now closed, would worship. At 
the First Baptist Church the census showed 
125, while at the Methodist People’s Temple at 
the South End the congregation numbered 
250. It would be interesting, if it were pos- 
sible, to deduct the number of non- Bostonians 
from these summer congregations and thus to 
find the attractiveness of these places of wor- 
ship to their ordinary constituency. Making 
due allowance for Christians away on their 
vacations, the figures are not particularly re- 
assuring, especially when so many of the 
congregations numbered represent several 
churches. 


Alumpi of Harvard University are asked to 
contribute $12,500 with which to build a 
chapel for the Cathedral of St. Savior’s, South- 
wark, London, as a memorial to John Har- 
vard. It was in this church that a memorial 
tablet to Harvard given by Mr. Choate, then 
our ambassador to Enclund, was placed in 
June. 
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On Your Savings 


NVESTORS seeking a little larger return on 

their money than 3 or 4%, while being assured 
that their savings are in safe, careful hands, will 
be interested in the “Certificate” Plan of the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


Our business, established 12 years, is conducted 
under the supervision of the New York Banking 
Department. 


WE PAY 


5% PER YEAR 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. 
Your money is always subject to your control if 
required for other purposes. Earnings begin as 
soon as your money is received, and are mailed 
you by check semi-annually, or compounded, if 
desired. 

Our clients include prominent clergymen, pro- 
fessional and business men—some, doubtless in 
your locality—to whom we are privileged to refer 
you. Ask for Booklet B. 





































INDUSTRIAL 
Assets SAVINGS AND 
$1,750,000 LOAN CO. 
Surplus and 12 Times B’ld’g 
Profits Broadway 
$150,000 New York tity 











O upwards. Business established in 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


40 WATER ST. 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Approved 


Effer- 
vescent 


relief for 


7% % your money, in amounts of $100 and 





» 
SICK STOMACHS, INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, withsuch general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
Physicians and the Public 


for more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 





Public Libraries 


Will do well to send us a list of any recent 
fiction and miscellany which they wish to 
purchase. Many titles we probably can 
furnish at 50 or 60 per cent. discount from 
list price from our slightly damaged stock, 
thus saving 40 per cent., or thereabouts, 
from the nominal wholesale rate. 

These books are perfect externally, 
their only defect being stiffness in open- 
ing, with an occasional crack showing 
between the leaves. The sewing is in- 
tact, hence the books are practically as 
strong and useful as ever. 

We furnish all the latest books to li- 
braries from our new stock at one-third 
off from list price, except in the case of 
‘*net price ’”’ books, on which the discount 
is one-tenth. Librarians’ orders solicited, 
and will be given prompt and careful 
attention. Books sent on approval if 
desired, 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A Minnesota Letter 


Congregational Minnesota, resting beside 
her cool lakes and under the shadow of her 
forest groves, is looking forward to an active 
autumn in evangelistic work and in the vari- 
ous church activities. Dr. Chapman is to be 
in the Twin Cities, and it is expected that the 
influence will extend out from these centers 
to other sections of the state. The last six 
months have seen some wonderful revivals in 
western and southern Minnesota, and if the 
same influence shall prevail in central and 
northern Minnesota the coming months, the 
end of the year will record a remarkable num- 
ber of conversions and additions. 


THE CONFERENCES 


Looking back upon the last few months the 
principal event among us has been the hold- 
ing of our nine conferences. This is the pres- 
ent number, but with the organization of 
three new churches on the Rainy River, on 
the northern boundary, there is a prospect 
that another year we shall count ten such 
local bodies at work in our state. The pro- 
grams of the spring conferences followed in 
each case a theme, and all addresses and dis- 
cussions were keyed to these themes. One 
way or another most of these themes brought 
out the privilege and duty of evangelism, 
whether through the individual church or 
through the missionary activities in the con- 
ferences in reaching out to new fields. One 
who travels about and visits these different 
groups of workers feels sure that Minnesota 
has a strong, cultured and evangelical body of 
ministers. While here and there a church is 
closed and a work suspended, on the whole 
the condition of the churches is fairly satis- 
factory, whether measured by their activity 
in the Lord’s work, their benevolent gifts or 
the work on the home field. 


CARLETON’S GIFT 


The friends of Carleton College, and they 
are many in Minnesota, were delighted at the 
information that a friend of the college had 
given $100,000, one-half of which was to be 
used for a building, and the other half for an 
endowment for the teaching of science. At 
Commencement President Sallmon gave us the 
name of the generous donor, who turned out 
to be that great-hearted layman of Winona, 
William H. Laird. He came to Minnesota in 
an early day, and has built up an extensive 
wholesale and retail lumber business at 
Winona. He has been the president of the 
board of trustees of Carleton for some years 





BABY’S INSTINCT 


Shows He Knew What Food to 
Stick To. 


Forwarding a photo of a splendidly hand- 
some and healthy young boy, a happy mother 
writes from an Ohio town: 

**The inclosed picture shows my 4 year old 
Grape-Nuts boy. 

**Since he was 2 years old he has eaten 
nothing but Grape-Nuts. He demands and 
gets this food three times a day. This may 
seem rather unusual,but he does not care for 
anything else after he has eaten his Grape- 
Nuts, which he uses with m‘lk or cream, and 
then he is through with his meal. Even on 
Thanksgiving Day he refused turkey and all 
the good things that make up that great din- 
ner, and ate his dish of Grape-Nuts and cream 
with the best results and none of the evils 
that the other foolish members of the family 
experienced. 

** He is never sick, has a beautiful complex- 
ion, and is considered a very handsome boy. 
May the Postum Company prosper and long 
continue to furnish their wholesome food! ’”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in every package. 





and he expresses in this generous way bis 
confidence in the future of that institution 
and his sense of the value of the work it is 
doing for the kingdom of Christ. 


WINDOM’S EFFORT 


Windom Institute graduated at the June 
Commencement, a class of sixteen and has 
had a prosperous year, paying debts and 
clearing the ground for the effort for an in- 
creased endowment. The school has a clear 
field of perhaps 150 miles in diameter in a 
thickly settled agricultural region in west- 
ero Minnesota. The attendance has already 
reached the 200 mark and the trustees feel the 
need of equipping the school for the large 
work it is doing. Mr. W.S. Benton gave the 
school an endowment of $25,000 several years 
ago. The trustees are actively engaged in an 
effort to double this endowment the present 
year, Rev. Maurice B. Morris of Minneapolis 
taking the lead in this effort. Mr. Merris has 
assurance of several gifts of $1,000 from the 
trustees, and although he is just beginning 
the work, the friends of Windom Institute 
anticipate the early success of the effort. The 
school is named for that eminent Congrega- 
tional layman and former Secretary of the 
Treasury, William Windom. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The readers of The Congregationalist were 
told last year about the election of David P. 
Jones, one of our active Congregational lay- 
men, as mayor of Minneapolis. Mr. Jones 
inherited perplexing conditions which went 
back to the administration of Mayor Ames. 
A clean, able and brave man, Mr. Jones has 
already made great changes in the affairs of 
the city. The hang-dog policeman who was 
hand-in-glove with the sporting classes and 
ignored the average clean citizen and his 
rights, has been replaced by a man who knows 
that he serves the cause of law and order and 
decency or else makes way for an officer who 
will represent this type of government. Mr. 
Jones has closed the many gambling resorts 
of the city, has caused an emigration of the 
worst class of criminals and has induced the 
municipal courts to hand out an impartial and 
non-political type of justice. In the officers 
of these courts he has loyal backing. 

While the saloons have not been closed en- 
tirely on Sunday as the advanced element 
demands, hours of opening have been so 
greatly curtailed that it is reported that a 
number of saloon keepers are going into bank- 
ruptey through the interference with their 
Sunday sales. It should be added that the 
city has never known such a period of busi- 
ness prosperity and such a building boom as 
during the present season under this kind of 
administration. The census reports the pres- 
ent population of Minneapolis at 257,000. 


THE STATE ADMINISTRATION 


St. Paul is rejoicing in three things. The 
first of these is the new and noble marble 
State House which is by all means the finest 
architectual work in the Northwest and at- 
tracts thousands of visitors to its broad corri- 
dors. But St. Paul rejoices also in the force- 
ful, broad-minded, able Democratic Governor 
Johnson, who was elected by an avalanche of 
Republican votes. He is showing himself an 
independent man who places the good of the 
commonwealth above the building of a politi- 
cal machine. He demands economy and busi- 
ness administration in public affairs and he 
has the people of the state of both parties 
with him to a marked degree. 

Another boast of St. Paul is the public bath 
system. Under the energetic health officer, 
Dr. Ohage, there were erected on an island 
in the Mississippi River, extensive baths 
within easy reach of the heart of the city. In 
the conduct of this health enterprise the finan- 
cial returns have been subordinated to the 
accommodation of the people. During the 
hot days thousands from St. Paul enjoy 
privileges so generously furnished them by 
the city. R. P. H. 
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Reduced Price Sale 
SUITS and SKIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER AT ONE-FIFTH 
REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 


$4. 80 to $20 


HIS is the last an- 

bouncement of our 
reduced price sale. If 
you wish to take ad- 
vantage of it you must 
write ery TTT for 
our catalogue and 
samples. During _ 
sale every Suit, Ski 
Jacket and Rain Coat 
ilustrated in our Sum- 
mer Catalogue is offered 
at a reduction of One- 
Fifth from regular 
prices. 


$6 Suits now $4.80 
$15 Suits now $12.00 
$25 Suits now $20.00 


$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$8 Skirts now $6.40 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 


You can save $1.00 on 
a $5.00 garment, $2.00 
on a $10.00 garment, 
83.00 on a $15.00 gar- 
ment, and #400 on a 
#2 .00 garment. 


This sale will 
sitively end 
September 9th. 
Reduced price 
orders reach- 
ing us wfter 
that date will 
not be filled. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 


We send FREE to any part of the United States 
our Summer Catalogue of New York fashions, a 
large assortment of samples of the newest ma- 
terials, and simple directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly. 































To any lady sending us the names of two of 
her friends who would like our Style Book and 
Samples, we will also send Free a copy of the 
new booklet, ‘* Fashion Fads in New York.”’ 


lame 
NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
— abroad. Sult~ from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts 

$12.00; “loaks $5.75 to $25.00, and Rain 
Stats $9.75 to $20.00. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS~A' LOWED PROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 


tf you contemplate the a oa of a Fall or 
Winter garment, write today for a selected 
line of samp'es and the New Fall Catalogue— 
sent FRB a~ soon as issued to any part of the 
United States. Kindly specify the colors you prefer 
and whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
jacket or rain coat. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Fall Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 

































The Children’s Remedy 


WOODWARD'S 
“GRIPE gem WATER” 
















Absolutely % Doctors 
Harmless Prescribe It 
For All Disorders of Infants 


and Children. Babies Like lt 











Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 
At all druggists or 


mt pont dant md feet domt deed bd ded om ond feed deed 











E. FOUGERA @ CO., New York. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits 


OPIUM ferret eae 
cre 1978. yg, Thousands 


have been cured by us. qventnens cm tet A, at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 








Stops Chills 
Painkiller ens uns» 
Cures Cram 














Double Strength, 


requires only 


1 


2 


the amount of other cocoas. 
The Cocoa with the yellow 
wrapper, that’s Bensdorp’s. 




















Rertaitete 


especially adapted 
to wash ng 
Ducks 
Linens 
Piques 
Lawns 

AW ENe lets 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 


Ginghams 


r 


Organdies 
and all other 


Wash Fabrics. 





- ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of many gowns—Don’'t wear || 
them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board. || 


PEARLINE 


does more than soap can dom WITHOUT RUBBING. | 
That's why the most delicate wash fabrics last twice | 
as long when 








a 


éarline Does lite AW ESettites 

















Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 
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LANKETS 


Is Always Well Known 
For Great VALUES 


The conditions this year all indicate much higher prices. 


Any one fami iar 


with the great advance in cotton and wool knows it means higher prices where 


early buying has not been done. 


This week we will give our cust: mers the 


benefit of low prices paid for goods bought last January and February. 


For this sale we will place on sale 60 pairs of 
11-4 excellent WHITE WOOL BLANKETS, wide silk 
binding, handsome borders, extra value. 
pair 


August price, 
3.50 


11-4 WHITE BLANKETS, nearly all-wool filling, 
beautiful borders, with wide silk binding, and would 
have to retail at 5.00 to 5.50 if bought at today’s price 
of wool. August price, pair 4.00 


80 PAIRS OF CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, made 
from fine stock, specially made to our order, all-wool 
filling, in blue, red, pink and yellow borders; cannot 





be duplicated at less than 33} per cent. advance. Our 
August sale price, 11-4, pair 500; 12 4, pair 6.00 


75 PAIRS OF WHITE BLANKETS, guaranteed 
all-wool warp and filling, in beautiful borders, with 
wide silk binding. Special for this August sale, 

11-4, pair 5.50; 12-4, pair 6.50 

Blankets sent to any of our customers and not 
Satisfactory on examination can be returned at our 
expense and money refunded. 


Blankets purchased at this sale can be stored with 
us free of charge until such time as you may need them. 





